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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Diſcourſes, delivered in 
the Years 1786 and 1787, in the Author's 
ordinary Courſe of Preaching, were not written 
' with a View to Publication; but the Doctrine 
they exhibit of the Providence and Govern- 
ment of God, at all Times highly intereſting, 
is peculiarly ſo in Times ſo awful as the 
preſent. | 


The Writer, diſabled by Illneſs, adopts this 
Method (the only one now remaining to 
him) of endeavouring, in the Exerciſe of his 
Profeſſion, to be uſeful to others: ſhould the 
Views of Providence, held out in theſe Diſ- 
courſes, lead the Thoughts of but one human 
Being with more powerful Tendency towards 
his Maker, or give any Support and Conſola- 
tion to afflicted TOON he will not have lived 
in vain, ; 
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A fort ANALYSIS of the following DIS- 
-»-COURSES, defigned to ſerve the Purpoſes 
_ either of 'a TABLE of CONTENTS, or : 
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jẽE’ DISCOURSE I. 

Tar Scary as well as the extraordinary events of 
life proceed from God Important practical uſes of 
this belief —The doctrine contained in the text, («* Who 
is he that ſaith, and it cometh to paſs, when the Lord 
commandeth it not?”) may be underſtood either as re- 

lating to all the operations of God, or, in a more 

malten acceptation, as relating to extraordinary in- 
ſtances of his luterpoſition State of the prophet's 
mind in reflecting on the calamities of his country 
ne advantage of faith founded on juſt principles 
Conſolations to be derived from it—View of the __ 


"tide as deducible from the tex. 
I. In i 1ts more limited, 2 
2. In its univerſal acceptation. ; 
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1. To foreknow and to foretell faturities þ the qutalinr 
| charaQteriſtic of divinity—Of the knowledge requiſite 
in 7 — to . ny 177 of rev. 
— Feoflbe 3 bee d Decy 
eee eren, s 


| No reaſonableneſs, or — ol any doctrine, 2 CON. 
cluſive argument of divine inſpitatibn, I not ſupported 


by miracles performed, or prophecies fulfilled—Pecu- 


larity in the\eiraniſtances of the Jewiſh prophets— 
Wiſdom of that peculiarity—No credit to be derived 


from it by pretenders to prophecy, under any other 
. diſpenſation—Amptepreofofrtertrath of chriſtianity, 
doth from miracles and prophecy No doctrine, there- 
fore, or inſtitution, deſerving of credit, but ſo far as 
they concur with e Goſpel of Chiiſt—Our obliga- 
tions to obey its jnjunctions— Admonitiona ſo "FT 
Its] importance in lie, and in death- | 


- DIS COURSE II. 


Ther whatever view is talen of the dofurine of the tert., 
it amounts 40. 4 poſitive aſſertion of the univesfal 

Agency and providence of ee defgn of fhe 

_ enſuing diſcourſes— 175 

L. To give ſame idea of the government of God with 
_reſpe&t both to its nature and its extent. 

II. To fate fome of th reafons by which this deal 
is ſupported. | 

III. To inquire what influence it ought to have upon 


var temper androur condo. 
bn ng | What 


[a] 

What ir meant by the providence of God—What that 

- dodrine affirms, and what it-denies That this govern- 

ment of God extends to all To animate, inanimate, 
ſenſible, intelligent and moral being .- In what manner 
jt extends to them Obſervations n __ the 
firſt genersl bead e | 
1. That what we call evil, 25 wil e gods bees 
— dedueible from the obſervation of 
many fats known to take pluce in the phenomena of 
 natre; and from obferving what takes place im focial 
-  life——Moreover, pain and pleafure rife not only from 

_ {ame event—Good! ſprings out of evii—Calamities and 
pins not unwrorthy to proceed from God The very 
Principles from which thefe evils flow -neceſſary to 
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e ease den wur Ane 85 
That though the ſeeptre" of God extendeth to all, and 
Mis providence is enemiſed over every creature, yet 
every different ſpecies of hoings is ruled by different 
laws, and all according to their reſpeQtive natures. 
What is meant by this aſſdrtion—Fhe principles unfolded 
' n 
+ that the DER cats Jo. with/ the 
r ccountableneſt of man— That whatever is done yalun- 3 
tarily, is done morally—In what the merit or demerit 
of any action conſiſts—llJuſtrated at large The diſ- 
tinguiſhing charaReriſtics of every different ſpecies of 
peipg left intire and unviolated— Nos wonderful if 
Wy | 2 2 ſiome 
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0 of theſe notions. ſhauld appear difficult. Uſe to 
be made of ſuch inquiries. 


' DISCOURSE v. 


Third e 
As the government of God is actommbdered. to as dif- 
ferent nature of his different crcatures, ſo alſo is it 
adapted to the various circumſtances and tempers of 
individuals The divine government wiſe and good 
No argument againſt this, that in ſome inſtances we 
may, not be able to perceive that wiſdom and goodneſs 
Abe divine good adapted to the circumſtances and 
tempers of individuals, deduced from hat we ſee to 
be wiſe in the conduct of men towards each other 
A mental as well as bodily conſtitution, the ſame mode 
of treatment, therefore, no more ſuitable to all in the 
one caſe, than the ſame medicine to all in the other— 
This illuſtrated—Concluſion drawn in reſpe& to this 
Accommodation of the government of God to the 
_ temper and character. of individuals, from that of a 
wiſe and good father of a family From the impoſſihi- 
lity of all being formed to virtue and happineſs by the 
ſame means—Important ends anſwered: by a great 
diverſity of character in à ſtate of diſcipline—The 
tendency of contrary propenſities to correct each other, 
by mingling in ſociety— Theſe contrary propenſities give 
occaſion to many, virtues— IIluſtration of this in a 
variety of ſuppoſeable caſes—In the actual caſes of 
e AT EIA fri GN 
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DISCOURSE © Hh 


This ſubjea viewed as it reſpects the morality of human 
actions Not left here to fair conjectures, and probable 
conſiderations, for God gives encouragement to the 
righteous, together with the means of improvement in 
virtue, and diſcourages the wicked, inaſmuch as plea» 
ſure or pain (reward or puniſhment) is the ſure reſult 
of certain modes of conduct This proved from fact 
From the amiableneſs of virtue, its power to attract 
our eſteem and love, contraſted by its oppoſites God 
the framer of our conſtitution, hence this love of 
virtue and deteſtation of vice, one means by which he 
diſtinguiſhes between thoſe who differ Illuſtrated at 
large — The ſame conchifion drawn from the oppoſite 
effects of virtue and vice, on our comfort and peace 
of mind, our proſperity or adverſity. 
Ne obſervation. - The government of God (as it re- 
ſpects intelligent and voluntary agents) is, in part, 
carried on- by the inſtrumentality of others—This 
exemplified in every ſpecies of authority, in all kinds 
of affociations—Exarple—Education, &c.—This in- 
ſtrumentality, however, is under the command of God 
Abe influences to which men are expoſed proceed 
from God—[Inſtance in the fate of the new-born in- 
fant—Moreover, civil government, parental authority, 


all the ſocial connexions, to be referred to the ”_=_ 


ſource, 


g y 


bucher vn. 


Fifth obſervation. The government of God is carried 
on by general laws The wiſdom of this appoint- 
Lu hence the advantages derived from experience — 

| Illuſtrated 
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Tlluftrated by ſeed time and harveſt, &c.—regular re- 
turn of ſeaſons, &c.—The ſame regularity in the 

moral government of God, and the ſame wiſdom con- 
ſpicuous here Illuſtrated in the different effects pro- 
duced by vice and virtue, by different modes of educa - 
tion, by prayer. 

Sixth obſervation. Theſe general laws exclude not the 
poſſubility, or even the probebility,, that 2 juſt 
occalion theſe, laws may be. ſuſpended; 

The ſame- authority that enafts, can ropeal There is 
nothing contradiQory, in tho idea oſ a miracle; on the 
contrary, there are ſtrong proſumptions in favor of the 
belief, that upon juſt- gocafians,, ſuch interpaſitions 

may take place—Nothing in the nature of: a miracle 

that renders it incapable of evidence. | 

Seventh obſervation. In regard to practical . 
it is the ſame, whether every; event takes plage in con- 
ſequence. of a. pre-eſtabliſhed. orders or from: the ſuc- 


ceſlive commands or operations: of: God—Illuſtrated at 


large, particularly in the eaſe: of 3 
0 | dy the divine vermont. 
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DISCOURSE VIIL 


Second general head, VIZ. 7s vo 
Neaſons by which the e of th bones of God 


is ſupported. 

Theſe diſcourſes being addreſſed to chriſtians, are not in- 
tended ſo much for conviction as for confirmation— 
Neceſſity of this—Great importance of the ſubject— 
Uſe of thoſe trying events to confirm qur faith, which 


_— firſt may ſeem to endanger it. Our faith in the pro- 


RR. 
| being 
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| ſeeing that ee a conktrs this 

doctrine. 

—— as. of God might de in- 
ferred, probably, from the conſideration of his natural 
porſeQions—From/his being a;Spint—/n omjpreſent 
Spirit. From / the divine wikdom. 

and. The ſamo muy be inferred ſrom the relations 
hleh God bears unto the world as the Creator and 
the Father of it Every being .deriving from Gad its 

e iſtence and its pomers muſt he dependent upou him 
God muſt have hut forne mative for hir creative ener- 
tion of his power-—Whatever motive led him to create, 
the ſame would laad him to preſerve the beings he has 
erented Illuſtrated thy the ſolicitude of the artiſt - by 
te ſolicitude of a-parent—The principles here rea- 
upon, the fame which Chtiſt aſſumed on a ſimilar 
powers of attraction and repuilſion not 
but impreſſed Not a property, but a force 
firſt, that the inanimate creation depends) on 
1God—Then che connexion ſhewn between the inani- 
mate, ſpiritual, ſenſible, intellectual, and moral worlds 

Inference to be deduced, that whoever has the govern- 

ment of the one, muſt alſo have che government of che 

other Exhortations to truſt in God, * to reſigna- 
tion to his will--Concluſicn. 


DISCOURSE IX. 


39. The very being; of a revelation, « proof of the 
divine providence and government. 

A proof, whatever be the object of it, thur Gad is net 

inattentive to the affairs of men; and if it have the 

_ comfort and) happineſs of mankind for its object, a 

T0 

mis 
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* benignity and goodneſs—A revelation 'muſt appeal 
to miracles Evidence from thence of the truth of the 

-*. chfiſtian revelation—ofthe moral government of God. 
4th. -' One ſingle prophecy verified and fulfilled would 
afford proof of the divine providence and government. 
. ſame arguments apply here as in the caſe of mira- 
cles Theſe proofs multiply in the caſe of a ſeries of 
prophecies No ground for the — between a 
general and a particular providence. 

Ith. Many ſtriking facts, that manifeſt the wiſeſt and 

the kindeſt purpoſes, as well as the good order“ of the 
world —Inſtances in the ant, the ſtork, the crane, and 
the ſwallow—The ſame deduction from the powers 
of foreſight and anticipation in men From the pre- 

- ſervation of every diſtinct ſpecies of creatures From 

* | the' remedies provided for diſeaſes From the varied 

powers, talents, and circumſtances of individuals—If 
the good order of the world, at firſt, were not the 

effect of chance, ſo neither can be the continuance of 

- . that Loo” order Concluſion, practical i improvement. 


DISCOURSE X. 7 


The expreſs teſtimony of revelation a proof of the divine 

. providence and government—A brief ſurvey of this 

doctrine as exhibited in the Hiſtory contained in the 

Jewiſh and Chriſtian Scriptures—Leading objects of 

me Jewiſh and of the Chriſtian diſpenſations Effects 

produced by chriſtianity at its firſt appearance Effects 

in many inſtances ſtill produced Deduction from the 

foregoing ſketch, in proof of the univerſal providence 

and government of God Pereinptory and poſitive de- 

- larations to the ſame effet—Proofs of this adduced 

* Theſe declarations the teſtimony of God concerning 

. - his own government—Reaſon and Scripture mutual 
friends—Exhortation to believe and obey the Goſpel, 

DIS. 
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DISCOURSE XI. 

Recapitulation. 

Third general head; viz: 

To inquire what influence the doctrine of the univerſal 
government of God ought to have upon our temper, 
and our condudt General practical improvement of 
the whole. 

iſt obſervation. How glorious an idea does this give of 
the divine excellence and majeſty ! 

Of the knowledge of God—Of the wiſdom of God==Of 
his power—Of his univerſal empire, 

and. If God be the great Ruler of the world, and 
govern it without interruption or control, of what in- 
finite importance is his favour This truth ſtated in 
a variety of different views, as it reſpects the unlimited 
power of God—To reward or puniſh-=To make 


proſperous, or to involve in utter ruin Serious exhor- 
tation to make a friend of God. 


DISCOURSE XII. 


2d. If God be the Ruler of the world, and diſpoſes all 
things according to his pleaſure, how ſtrongly does 
this juſtify, and how loudly does this call for, all the 

duties of religion! 
The reaſonableneſs of this deduced from the ſentiments 
we approve in reſpeQ to excellent perſons of the human 
race From what are our feelings, when we read what 
the Scriptures teach concerning the inhabitants of 
heaven From the propriety and decency of looking 
beyond the gift to the giver=From the abſurdity and 
ingratitude of the _— condut—Exhortation— 
b The 


3 


The obligation of theſe duties illuſtrated in the con- 
duct we expect from our children By what we ſee 
practiſed towards earthly ſuperiors, 

4th. If God be the Ruler of the world, &c. how 


terrible a conſideration to the ſinner, how comfortable 


a reflexion to the righteous, how powerful an argu- 
ment to a faithful, chearful, and unreſerved obgglience ! 
Serious admonition to ſinners—Addreſs to the righteous 
—Exhortation to perſevering obedience—To thank- 
fulneſs of ſpirit. | 


DISCOURSE xm. 


5th. If God be a great King over all the earth, then 
we, of whatever nation, tongue or kindred, are all 
fellow ſubjects. 

Strictly, but one King—All mankind children of one 
family—Hence the propricty of not being high-minded 
— "The duties of ſympathy, compaſſion, and benevo- 
lence, | | 

6th. If the world be ruled by God, &c. how reaſon- 
able to ſubmit cheerfully to the preſent, and lay aſide 
all anxiety about the future, | | 

The folly of diſcontent—The conſolations on the con- 
trary that are the reward of a reſigned ſpirit Happy 
temper of the prophet Habbakkuk—Chriſtians under 
a better difpenſation— The ſame principles that pro- 
duce reſignation at preſent, keep down undue anxiety 
reſpecting the future. 

7th. If the goyernment of the world be God's, it is 

| becoming at all times to maintain a humble ſenſe of 
dependence upon him, &c. —F olly of not _ this— 
Exhortation to obedience. 


4 DI. 


ar 


DISCOURSE XIV. 


Bth. If God is the ſupreme Ruler of all events, we 
may hope well concerning the iſſues of the preſent 
ſcene, | 

Difhcalty reſpecting the origin of evil—Improvements 
in ſcience have leſſened this difficulty--Probable that 
with reſpect to future ages, the clouds which yet hang 
upon it, may be done away Doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures on this ſubjct—Conſolations to be derived from 
what they teach—In the eye of God, preſent evil 
coaleſces with future good—Exhortation to patient 
endurance of preſent ſufferings—Example of Chriſt in 
this particular, | 

| gth. If the Lord God Almighty reigneth, unlimited 

41 obedience due unto him only. 

Rule of the chriſtian legiſlator reſpecting ſuch demands 

| as interfere with the demands of God No human 
authority a right to impoſe articles of faith which 
Chriſt, the oracle of God, has not impoſed—Exem- 
plary obedience recommended in matters indifferent. 

joth. If God be the Sovereign of the univerſe, &c.— 
Of great importance to pay ſerious attention to the 
current of events From theſe, many leſſons to be 

' learnt of admonition and of conſulation—A variety of 
caſes enumerated. 


DISCOURSE XV. 


11th, If without God nothing comes to paſs, moſt im- 
portant to maintain and cultivate the ſpirit of devotion, 
What is meant by the ſpirit of devotion. 


The 


L* 

The intereſting point of view in which the truly devout 
ſee the various phenomena of nature Effects upon 
ſuch a mind of proſperity or adverſity Of the kind- 
neſs of others Happineſs of ſuch a temper Its con- 
formity to the doctrine of God's univerſal empire 
Suitableneſs and propriety of it—Worldlinefs and diſ- 
ſipation enemies to its growth—DeduQtion thence— 
The ſpirit of devotion needs to be tended and culti- 
vated—Youth the beſt ſeaſon for the acquiſition of it. 
Exhortation to the young—Danger from the prejudices, 
cuſtoms, and manners of the world What would, in 
time, be the effect of theſe, even where contrary habits 
are formed—Miſerable ſtate of indevout old age— 
Pleaſures of true devotion. 


1 


Page 63, I. 11, for reaſons, read ſeaſons, 

— 107, I. 9. for neceſſity of nature, read neceſſity of his 
nature. 

— 126, I. 12, for firſt, read ſecond. 

— 183, I. 13, for inſtitution, read inſtitutions. 
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DISCOURSES. 


DISCOURSE I. 


LAM. iii. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT Nor? | 


T HE prophet's queſtion admits of a very 
eaſy anſwer, and comprehends in it a 
very ſtrenuous affirmation of the univerſal 
agency, and uncontrollable providence of 
God. Who is he that faith, and it cometh 
** to paſs, when the Lord commandeth it 
% not?” None, either in heaven above, or 
on earth beneath, unleſs there is a being de- 
rived, but not dependant ; or a power ſupe- 
rior to the ſupreme. | 

B All 


12 1 

All the extraordinary events of life, thoſe 
which ſurpaſs the known powers of their 
apparent cauſes, we aſcribe without heſitation 
unto God; it is only in its ordinary occur- 
rences, in the conſtant tenor of its affairs, 
that we are unmindful of the divine govern- 
ment; and even here, if at any time we 
think of it, we are forward enough to profeſs 
our faith in ſo plain and important a doctrine: 
in words, we acknowledge it; it is only in 
works, that we deny it. If a man by his 
word ſhould remove mountains, or ſtill the 
raging of the waters; if he ſhould recall the 
dead to life, and the dead ſhould obey his 
voice; if he ſhould foretell futurities ſo dark 
and diſtant as to elude the force of all human 
penetration, and the futurity ſhould preciſely 
anſwer to his predictions; we ſhould conclude, 
without even a ſuſpicion, that God was with 
him; and we ſhould aſcribe theſe effects to 
that man, only as the inſtrument, and to the 
great Maker of the univerſe, as the cauſe. 
In the eye of ſober conſideration, the con- 
ſtant current of events does as really proceed 
from God; and human underſtanding can 
trace up the ſtream to him, who is the ſole 
fountain of life, of power, and of being. 


There 


1 

There is equal reaſon, why we ſhould ac- 
knowledge God in the one, and in the other; 
and we are under the ſame obligations to ob- 
ſerve, and to receive, and to improve both, 
with reverence and godly fear. 


Yet becauſe the one is familiar to us, and 
the other wonderful, they are received by us 
with very different regards ; we ſtand in awe 
of thoſe events, that come to paſs but once 
in a courſe of ages, and acknowledge them 
to be divine; we overlook the miracles that 
God is working in us, and around us, every 
day. Whatever is common, we ſay, is na- 
tural : often we hardly know what we mean 
when we ſay ſo. We receive. the ordinary 
occurrences of life, with ſuch ſentiments, as 
if they were truly the reſult of chance, or 
the effects of an unintelligent fatality, and 
ſpeak of them in ſuch terms, as ſufficiently 
indicate, that the divine agency and provi- 
dence enter not into our common notions of 
them; otherwiſe our anxicties would be com- 
poſed, our anger would be abaſhed, our exul- 
tation mitigated, our diſcontent corrected, 
and our grief reſtrained. We ſhould habi- 
tually maintain a more ſteady and becoming 

B 2 temper ; 
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temper; we ſhould be more juſtly .and 
piouſly affected by every incident; if we were 
habitually mindful who it is, that changeth 
the times and ſeaſons; who it is, that 
createth light and darkneſs, that killeth 
and maketh alive, and appointeth unto every 
man. both his portion and his work. 


The connexion of our text, particularly 
the relation it bears to what has gone before 
it, is difficult to be aſcertained ; and there- 
fore it is dubious, whether the doctrine im- 
plied in the queſtion is here to be underſtood 
in its whole extent, as relating to al! the 
operations of God, both natural and ſuper- 
natural, or only in a limited acceptation, as 
referring to ſome extraordinary agency of 
God. The latter appears to me to be the 
truth; yet not ſo indiſputably, but that much 
may be urged in favor of the former. I ſhall 
briefly ſhow you how the nds upon, 
each of theſe principles. 


Not foretelling future evils, but bewailing, 
as I apprehend, the preſent calamities of him- 
ſelf, and of his country, the prophet, having 


pathetically deſcribed their deep afflictions, 
. paſſes 


[8.3 


. paſſes.on to thoſe thoughts of conſolation, 
which, in the midſt of ſo much forrow, were 
needful to preſerve them from deſpair. He 
calls to mind, that the ſtroke of providence 
is lighter than their ſins; that yet, in the 
midſt of judgment, God remembers mercy ; 
they had choſen him for their portion, and 
therefore might hope in his pity ; that the 
Lord is good to thoſe who dutifully ſeek his 
favor, and patiently wait for it ; that afflic- 
tions are kind in their intention, and profit- 
able in their effects; that the chaſtiſcments 
of the Lord are not boundleſs, though his 
compaſſions are; and that he does not wil- 
lingly afflict, or grieve the children of men. 


Perplexity is natural to exceſs of grief: 
theſe thoughts of comfort, while the prophet 
is purſuing them, become themſclves, for a 
moment at leaſt, the means of interrupting 
his comfort, and of renewing his diſtreſs. 
His conſolation proceeded from the provi- 
dence of God; and yet, in the end, the ſor- 
rows, which hereby he ſeeks to ſoothe, do 
themſelves riſe up into an objection againſt 
that conſolatory doctrine. To cruſh under 
foot all the priſoners of the earth; to lead 
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his people captive, and to tread theſe captives 
under foot; to turn away the right of a man 
before the face of the moſt high; in the 
courts of judicature, and under the color of 
juſtice, to pervert judgment, and ſanctify 
oppreſſion; to ſubvert a man in his cauſa, by 
fraud, or perjury, or falſe witneſs, or by any 
other means to undermine the foundations 
of right and property, the Lord approveth 
not; literally, and more juſtly, the Lord ſeeth 
not; the Lord looketh not on theſe inſtances 
of „ 
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For can it be ſuppoſed, that he obſerves 
what paſſes upon earth, and yet, holy as he 
is, permits it to be defiled with ſuch wicked- 
neſs? Can it be ſuppoſed, that he intereſts 
himſelf in the affairs of men, and yet, Som- 
paſſionate as he is, permits ſuch cryckies to 
triumph? Has he any pleaſure i in the cala- 
mities, has he any complacency in the ini- 
quities of his creatures? Does he rule the 
world for no other purpoſe, but to make the 
fins of one half a plague to the other half 
of its inhabitants? How ſhall theſe difficul- \, 


ties be ſolved? How fair a preſumption do 
| they 


Us] 


they afford, that the Lord knoweth not, or 
regardeth not, what paſſeth upon carth? _ 


Faith, founded upon juſt principles, though 
for a moment it may fail, though the ſuſpi- 
cions that ariſe from within, or the cavils that 
are objected to it from without, may cauſe it 
for a little while to ſtagger, yet will ſpeedily 
recover itſelf, or be reſtored by him who 
raiſeth up thoſe that be bowed down. 


Thus you ſee, whether theſe difficulties in 
the divine diſpenſations were, for the time, 
the real thoughts of his own heart, or whe- 
ther you conſider the prophet as ſtating the 
objection, that he might anſwer it for the 
ſervice of his countrymen ; he inſtantly re- 
turns to a more dutiful and pious ſtrain, and 
dwells upon thoſe cenſiderations, which muſt 
be ſatisfactory to his own ſoul, and convincing 
to his brethren. 


No argument can be drawn from the pre- 
ſent calamities of their country, againſt the 
providence of God ; for, in our text, he pro- 
ceeds, and, with an ajr of triumph and in- 
dignation againſt thoughts ſo unworthy of 
| B 4 the 
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the divine character and perfections, he aſks, 
„ Who is he that faith, and it cometh to 
% paſs, and the Lord commandeth it not?“ 
Thinkeſt thou, my heart, or ſay ye, my 


c.ountrymen, that God does not know or 


regard the affairs of men? Ye bewail your 
fituation as forlorn and deſperate, overlooked 
and abandoned by the great Lord of all. De 
you think, that theſe things happen without 
his notice, or appointment? * Who is he 
« that faith, and it cometh to paſs, when 
« the Lord commandeth it not?“ That is, 
on what principle can ye account for the pre- 
ditions, that were from time to time im- 
parted to you, concerning the calamities un- 
der which ye now labor, wherein they were 
ſo clearly, and fo perfectly deſcribed ? If God 
did not dictate the prediction, if God did 
not give it its accompliſhment, whence was it, 
that, at the diſtance of ſo many years, the 
events ſhould ſo exactly correſpond unto the 
| prophecy? What am I? Have I ſagacity to 
foreſee what is to come? Have I power to 
make good what I raſhly uttered ? Was it by 
my own penetration that I dived. into the 
ſecrets of futurity ? Was it by my own fore— 
knowledge that I warned you of a ſtorm, 
which, 


n. 
which, as yet, was not even gathering in 
Chaldea ? Whence was it that the reveries of 
my vain imagination ſhould be ſo completely 
realized? or what efficacy could the preſump- 
tuous effuſions of my folly have, to bring 
upon you ſo preciſely the calamities, with 
which, in the name of God, I threatened 
you? Had not God revealed them to me, 
what could I have known of the things that 
ſhould be hereafter? Had not God inſpired 
me, what durſt I have faid of the future de- 
ſolations of my country? Had not God com- 
manded it, theſe things had never come to 
paſs; the events would have falſified my 
words, and expoſed me at once to your indig- 
nation, and to death. Doubt now, if you 
can, whether this diſtreſs is come upon you 
without the knowledge and appointment of 
the Lord, Doubt now, if you can, whether 
| he obſerves, or intereſts himſelf, in the affairs 
of men; and think, whether it be not ſome 
conſolation of our ſorrows, that they are not 
without the privity and permiſſion of our 
God. He knows them, for he foretold them; 
the events have anſwered to his predictions ; 
the events, therefore, were at leaſt under his 


Such 
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Such ſeems to me to be the ſenſe of our 

text; ſuch the relation that it bears to the 

paſſage where we find it ; and ſuch the man- 

ner in which it may, with moſt juſtice and 
propriety, be illuſtrated: 


"ib may, however, be conſidered, as we 
obſerved to you, in another view, correſpond- 
ing well enough with its connexion ; it may 


be conſidered as having no particular refer- 


_ ence to any ſupernatural operations of God, 


either in the revelation of future events, or 
in the accompliſhment of thoſe predicted, 


but containing in it a general affirmation of 


God's univerſal agency and dominion ; that 
nothing comes to paſs through the -will of 
man, unleſs the will of God concur with it. 
In this view, remembering that the prophet 
has been bewailing the calamitics of Jeruſa- 
lem, and afterwards taking comfort, from 
the conſideration of God's providence and 
mercy ; we mult alſo call to mind, that it 
occurred to him as a difficulty, or is repre- 
ſented by him as the objection af another to 
this reviving doctrine, that the wickedneſs 
of ſome ſhould be the cauſe of ſo much 
miſery to others: a conſideration, which, as 

It 
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it is intimated, ſeems to invite us to this con- 
clufion, that the Lord ſeeth not, or —— 
not the affairs of men. 


To this the prophet anſwers in the words 
of our text ; * Who is he that faith, and it 
© cometh to paſs, when the Lord com- 
« mandeth it not?” Who is he that can 
fruſtrate the will of God ; or accompliſh his 
own purpoſes, in oppoſition to the divine ? 
Who is he that can make good any thing that 
his lips have uttered, or his heart conceived, 
if he derive not both the permiſſion and the 
power from God? If God has commanded 
otherwiſe, in vain will he attempt to fulfil 
his word, or effectuate his thoughts. If God 
has not commanded that they ſhould be ac- 
compliſhed, accompliſhed they never will be. 
No man but himſelf ſhall be the better for 
them, if they be good; none but himſelf the 
worſe for them, if they be evil, God is the 
original fountain of being, and of power; 
and God alſo is the perpetual ſupporter of it. 
Derived from him at firſt, the efficacy of 
every other cauſe, the ability of every other 
agent, the exiſtence of every creature, are con- 
tinually dependant on his pleaſure; they act 

but 
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but as he furniſhes them with the oppor- 
tunity, and the power of action ; and they 
live from one moment to another, but as he 
ſupplies the means of life. Can any of you 
boaſt an independant being, and by his own 
will prolong his life until the morrow ? 
Why then do you ever die? Can any of you, 
by his own will, by all his prudence, joined 
with all his reſolution, protract his health 
until the evening? Why then do you ever 
languiſh? Can any of you, when he un- 
dertakes an enterprize, by the effect of his 
own moſt forcible volition, by his ſteadieſt 
determination, joined to his acuteſt ſkill, 
enſure ſucceſs unto himſelf? Why then 
ate you ever diſappointed? It is becauſe 
the concurrence of God is neceſſary to ac- 
compliſh your determinations, and to give 
efficacy to your volitions : you fay, and it 
cometh not to paſs, becauſe the Lord com- 
mandeth it not. The divine permiſſion and 
concurrence are neceſſary unto every change 
that takes place among his creatures: con- 
clude not then, my countrymen; ſuſpect not 
then, my ſoul, that becauſe we are led cap- 
tive, and trodden under foot; that becauſe 
| juſtice is perverted in our cauſe, and we are 
ſupplanted 
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ſupplanted in our rights; conclude not hence, 
that God ſecs not, and regards not what 


paſſes upon earth. 


Chaldea had never triumphed, if God had 
not given her the power; and however the 
Babyloniſh monarch may boaſt of his omni- 
potence, not all his armies could have led 
captive one ſingle Jew, if the Lord had not 
commanded it. It is the Lord's doing; as 
ſuch, let us humbly, piouſly, and penitentially 
acknowledge it. Our afflictions, as well as 
our bleſſings, come from God: whatever be 
the means and inſtruments, the cauſe and 
author of them is in heaven. As he ordains 
and ſpeaks, what we call good, or evil, fol- 
loweth. In the ſevereſt trials, he leaves us 
far more than we have merited. In his ſoreſt 
diſpleaſure, we are not without the means of 
reconciliation: in his hotteſt indignation, we 
are not without hope in his mercy. Let us 
take, then, the counſels of his providence, 
and embrace the conſolations it affords ; for 
“ no man faith, and it cometh to paſs, when 
the Lord commandeth it not?“ 


DIS- 
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DISCOURSE II. 


LAM. iii. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT NOT ? 


| an the better iran of this ſub- 

ject, we might now proceed to confirm 
the doctrine of the text, by conſidering, in 
general, what reaſon teaches, and what Scrip- 
ture ſuperadds unto her teachings, concern- 
ing the providence and government of God: 
and hence we might paſs on to inquire, what 
influence ſuch a doctrine ought to have upon 
the temper of our hearts, and the conduct of 
our lives. But theſe are topics, which it is 
my intention to diſcuſs more at large, in 
ſome future diſcourſes on this text; at preſent 
I ſhall confine myſelf to the following re- 
flexions. 


1. From 
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1. From what you have already heard, we 
are naturally led to obſerve, that to foreknow, 
and to foretel futurities, is a proper and pecu- 
liar characteriſtic of divinity. 


It is the prerogative of God. It is as 
much beyond the power of an uninſpired 
mortal to diſcover, as it is beſide his duty 
curiouſly to pgy into what fhall be hereafter. 
The knowledge of futurity muſt proceed from 
one of the following principles, or both: it 
mult ariſe from a clear and complete ſurvey 
of all the cauſes, which are at preſent ſub- 
fiſting in the univerſe; from the perfect 
knowledge of their ſtrength and efficacy ; and 
an infallible diſcernment of the effects, that 
will reſult from their combination, or oppo- 
fition: or it muſt have for it's foundation 
the power of controlling all cauſes, and re- 
gulating all events; and a ſteady determina- 
tion, that, at any rate, and by any means, na- 
tural, if it may be, or ſupernatural, if that 
be neceſſary, the event foretold ſhall be 
brought to paſs, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the prediction. Without one, or 
both, of theſe pre-requilites, there can be no 
foreknowledge ; and without preſcience, there 
1 is 
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is no prophecy. But in whom can ſuch per- 
ſection dwell, except in him to whom all 
excellency belongeth N Who can compre- 
hend the univerſe, or underſtand it's tenden- 
cies, but he who gave it it's immeaſurable 
extent, and blended in it ſo many various 
principles? Or who can engage for any diſ- 
tant iffue, but he, who having all the powers 
of nature in his hands, can direct, impel, 
reſtrain, ſuſpend, and counteract them as he 
pleaſes? Who has known the mind of 
* the Lord, or 2 been his coun- 
« ſellor? | 


It a with the molt perfect propriety, there · 
fore, that the Scriptures always repreſent 
this, as a peculiar attribute of God; and de- 
ſcribe the great Ruler of the world, as he 
* who alone declareth the former things, and 
ſheweth the things that muſt be hereafter ; 
who pronounceth the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are 
not yet done ; who revealeth ſecret things, 


and maketh known what ſhall be i in the latter 
days. | 
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It is with the greateſt juſtice that they re- 
preſent the one living and trae God, as chal- 
lenging thoſe vanities, which the gentiles 
called, gods, to produce this proof of their 
divinity. © Let them bring forth, faith 
„ the Lord, and ſhew us what ſhall happen; 
let them ſhew the former things what they 
te be, and declare to us things to come; let 
« them ſhew the things that are to come 
% hereafter, that we may know that they are 
„ Gods.” Prophecy, therefore, is the gift 
of God; and preſcience, a characteriſtic of 
divinity : a doctrine which is clearly con- 
tained in the words of our text, whether in- 
terpreted in it's more limited, or in it's more 
extenſive acceptation. Who is he that 
« :faith, and it cometh to paſs, when the Lord 

K commandeth it not? Hence it follows, 


2. That every prophet is entitled to the 
honor and obedience of thoſe among whom 
he prophecies ; and that every religion, ſup- 
ported by prophecy, is divine. 


What is a prophet ? The oracle of God. 
And _ thing that ith (if the pre- 
tenſion 
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tenſion be not manifeſtly abſurd) to come 
from God, commands our attention and en- 
quiry. Every thing that does really come 
from God calls for our prefoundeſt reve- 
rence; and moſt abſolute ſubmiſſion. If God 
ſpeaketh to us, it becometh us, it behoveth 
us; to hear. To whom. do we owe a more 
ferious regard, than to him who endued us 
with the power of attention ? Or from whom 
can we expect more important communica- 
tions, than from him, whoſe we are; who 
has our fates in his hands, and our happineſs 


at heart? If he give us information, it is 


that we may be guided by his light: if he 
offer us comfort, it is that we may be re- 
freſhed by his conſolations: if he lay his 
commands upon us, it is that we may do his 
will. In theſe ſervices, whatever inſtruments 
he employs, however mean their talents, and 
obſcure their circumſtances, they become re- 
ſpectable by the employment: that God 
honors them as his miniſters and meſſengers, 
lays a ſufficient claim to our honor and eſteem. 
They have but to produce the evidence of 
their divine commiſſion, or of the divine pre- 
ſence with them, and they have perfectly 
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made out our obligation to believe them, and 
obey them. 


But as no . performed, or prophecy 
falfilled, if any ſuch could appear in his be- 
half, can ſupport his authority, whoſe doc- 
trine is immoral or abſurd ; ſo no reaſonable- 
neſs, no excellence of do@rine, can be ad- 
mitted as a concluſive argument of divine 
inſpiration and authority, unleſs it's preten- 
ſions be attefted by miracles performed, or 
prophecies fulfilled. Do you fay of any doc- 
trine, that it is reaſonable and excellent? I 
am ready to admit this to be a fair preſump- 
tion, that it may be diftated by heaven; ſo 
far as I diſcern that reaſonableneſs, and that 
excellence, I ſhall apply the dodrine, and 
eſteem the teacher : beyond this I cannot go; 
beyond this I dare not truſt myſelf. I may 
follow God implicitly. If I know that it is 
he who leads me, I may proceed with con- 
fdence in the way, 8 : ſee not whither 


I am going. 


On nnd clita ct 
cellence of the doctrine, you ſuperadd the 
evidence of miracles, or appeal to the accom- 


pliſhment 
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plichment of prophecies, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of your authority, this ſolves whatever 
doubt or difficulty is ariſing in my mind 
thenceforth I regard you not merely as a wiſe 
man, but as a prophet; and reverence youg 
doctrine and injunctions, not as your own 

word, but as the word of God who ſent. 

you; -- Utter a prediction, and I will wait for 
the accompliſhment thereof: and if you fay, ' 
and it cometh to paſs, I ſhall conclude, that 
the Lord commanded you to prophecy, and 
ſhall receive the doctrine, in confirmation of 
which you appeal to your prophetic ſpirit, 
with the full aflyrance of faith. Work a 
miracle, and I will believe whatever predic- 
tions you ſhall utter; and rely on the event 
with the moſt perfect confidence. 


With reſpect to jewiſh prophets, there was 
a peculiar circumſtance that gave them ſome 
little credibility and authority, antecedent to- 
any miracle they wrought in pledge of their 
predictions, or to the fulfilment of any pro- 
phecy, in proof of their divine commiſſion. 
It is expreſsly written in the law, the pro- 
A N who ſhall preſume to ſpeak a word 


* my name, which I have not commanded 
C 3 % him 
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« him to ſpeak, even that prophet ſhall die. 
And that there might remain no doubt among 
his judges, whether any man had become 
.obnoxious to this ſentence, the word which 
God commanded not to ſpeak, is immediately 
explained ; and ſuch a criterion given them, 
to diftinguiſh between the prophet of the 
Lord, and the falſe prophet, as could not be 
miſtaken. * And if thou ſay in thy heart,” 
adds the law, how ſhall we know the word 
* that the Lord hath ſpoken? When a 
« prophet ſpeaks in the name of the Lord, 
« if the thing follow not, nor come to paſs, 
„ that is the thing which the Lord hath 
not ſpoken, the prophet hath ſpoken: it 
« preſumptuouſly, thou ſhalt not be afraid 
c of him;” i. e. thou ſhalt not fear his 
threatenings, or by any thing that he ſhall 
denounce upon thee, be deterred from exe- 
cuting on him the ſentence of the law. 


When we conſider the large ſhare that 
prophecy was to have in the jewiſh diſpenſa- 
tion, and the intimate connexion it was ta 
hold with their civil, as well as with their 
ſpiritual intereſts; when we conſider what 
femptations would ariſe to invite the delu- 
| ſions 
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ſions of the ambitious and illminded, and to 
encourage the workings of enthuſiaſm in the 
vain and ignorant; we muſt admire the wiſdom 
of this law, which ſo powerfully tended to 
preſerve the people from the ſeduction of falſe 
pretenders, and to enforce their regards to 
thoſe prophets who addreſſed them by the 
command of God: for ſurely nothing could 
be more effectual to repreſs every declaration 
concerning what was to come, which it was 
in the power of man to repreſs. When he 
knew that he muſt anſwer with his life for 
the event, whatever a man might think, he 
would be cautious how he ſpake; and it 
might probably be concluded, that whatever 
prophecy was in theſe circumſtances uttered, 
was uttered becauſe it could not be withheld; 
becauſe it was forced from: the prophet, by 
the irrefiſtible impulſe of the inſpiring God. 


But whatever authority jewiſh prophets 
might derive, and ſome they would naturally 
and reaſonably derive from this circumſtance , 
under any other diſpenſation, no man can 
warrantably demand credit to his predictions, 
or aſſume authority on the pretence of inſpi- 
ration, till he can produce ſome certain mi- 

C 4 racle 


racle for his voucher, or appeal to the fulfil. 
ment af ſome prophecy, as the ſeal of his 
divine commiſſion, If he only bears witneſs 
of himſelf, his witneſs is. not true; all his 
pretenſions to inſpiration, if they be not piti- 
able, are deteſtable. If he believes. them 
himſelf, he is frantic ; if he believes them 
not, he is wicked; for they muſt be either 
the viſions of a wild imagination, or the im- 
poſitions of hypocriſy, impudence, and fraud. 
If his vain babblings were the ſuggeſtions of 
the ſpirit of God, why does he not produce 
his credentials? He has no prophecies to 
fupport him; theſe are the ſignatures, and 
they are the oz/y credible fignatures of divine 
authority: wherever they are wanting, (and 
wanting to you they will ever be) no doc- 
trine, no declaration, no precept, no inſtitu- 
tion of religion, ought to have any authority 
or credit with you, but ſo far only as they 
concur with the goſpel of Chriſt, This is 
the word of God, divinely authorized and 
atteſted, It began to be ſpoken by the Lord 
himſelf, upon whom the ſpirit of God de- 
ſcended at his baptiſm, was confirmed by 
them that heard him, God himſelf bearing 
witneſs, with figns and wonders, and divers 
| miracles, 
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miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt. Pro- 
phecy is the gift of God, for preſcience is 
the characteriſtic of the godhead ; wherever 
there is preſeience, there is God. And, 
whatever can appeal to prophecy, to declare 
its origin and its author, challenges our faith, 
and gives us petfect ſecurity in believing ; for 
it is clearly and inconteſtibly divine. 


On theſe principles we may receive the 
Goſpel ſafely ; we cannot ſafely negle it; 
we are under every obligation which the at- 
teſtation and command of God can lay upon 
us, both to receive and honour it. It is it- 
ſelf the accompliſhment of numerous pro- 
phecies that began in the early ages of the 
world, and preceded its publication through 
a long ſucceſſion of ages, at leaſt more than 
two thouſand years, Its author was emi- 
nently poſſeſſed of the prophetic ſpirit ; he 
foretold his death, and the manner of his 
death. Though it was not improbable that 
he ſhould be put to death, yet the circum- 
ſtances of his death were, in many reſpects, 
exceedingly improbable ; yet improbable as 
they were, as he ſaid, ſo it came tq,paſs : he 
foretold his reſurrection from the dead; and, 


at 
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at the time he ſpecified, he roſe : he foretold 
his aſcenſion to the Father, and he was viſibly 
taken up towards heaven: he foretold the 
deſcent -of the Holy Ghoſt, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, according to his promiſe, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his diſciples: he foretold many 
other great events that literally correſponded 
to his prophecies, 


The prophetic ſpirit paſſed from him to 
his diſciples. The rapid progreſs, the vaſt 
extent, the cruel perſecution, the dreadful 
corruption of his Goſpel, had all been fore- 
told either by the Maſter or his followers ; 
and the event exactly verified their words. 
The preſent circumſtances of that people 
among whom he fulfilled his miniſtry, and 
to whom he foretold their doam, ſcattered 
among all nations, yet from all nations diſ- 
tin& and ſeparate, are, at this day, a living 
demonſtration, as it were, that as he received 
of the Father, fo Jeſus ſpake ; and a faithful 
pledge, that though the heavens and the earth 
ſhould paſs away, his words ſhall not 1 
Wer until all be fulfilled. 


— 
Believing, 
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Believing, therefore, the terrors of the 
Lord, let us flee from the wrath that is to 
come; and ſeeing that there are given unto 
us, through Jeſus Chriſt, promiſes ſo exceed- 
ingly great and precious, ſo immutably ſure 
and certain, let us cleanſe ourſelves from all 
pollution both of fleſh and ſpirit, and perfect 
holineſs in the fear of God. Since the Goſpel 
is ſo worthy of all acceptation, let us hold 
faſt the profeſſion of our faith without 
wavering ; and if any man aſk a reaſon of the 
hope that is in us, let us ſhow him how all 
theſe things, that are the objects of eur faith, 
were ſpoken of from ancient times, and in 
the fulneſs of time accompliſhed, and then 
let us aſk him, in -the words of our text, 
* Who is he that faith, and it cometh to 
f* paſs, when the Lord commandeth it not?“ 
Stedfaſt in the faith, let this be the invariable 
principle of our conduct : the life that we 
now live in the fleſh, let it be by the faith of 
the Son of God. To confeſs with our tongues 
unto the Lord, while in our temper and our 
practice we deny him, will avail little to pro- 
mote his honour among men, and leſs to 
promote our intereſt with God. Faith, if it 
do not ſanctify, cannot ſave; if our charac- 
| ters 
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ters be not the better for it while we live, 
our fate will be the worſe for it when we die. 
It is one article of our faith, that if we die 
our ſins, we periſh ; it is another, that if 
we repent, we ſhall be forgiven ; it is ano- 
ther, that without holineſs no man can ſee 
God; it is another, that God will not leave 
or forſake thoſe who forſake not him; it is 
another, that they who, by patient continu- 
ance in well doing, ſeek for glory, honour, 
and immortality, ſhall obtain eternal life. 


May theſe facred truths be deeply engraven 
on our minds, and may our hearts be for ever 
open to their bleſſed influences. Let us re- 
fign all our ſouls to Chriſt, and to his Goſpel; 
let us, according to our reſpective characters, 
faithfully apply his ſalutary maxims. Let 
the wicked be warned by its prophetic admo- 
nition ; let the penitent be revived by the 
conſolations that it offers him; let the weak 
be encouraged by the power of him they 
ferve ; let the confirmed chriſtian rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God. Let us prize theſe 
facred oracles according to the value of the 
gift and the dignity of the giver. Let us im- - 
prove them according to the greatneſs of the 


talent, 
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talent, and the ſtrictneſs of our account. 
As we wiſh that in death they may furniſh 
us with thoſe lively hopes that 'ſhall be the 
ſteady anchor of our ſouls, let us ſteer our 
courſe through life by their counſel and direc- 
tion. As we are to be tried by them, let us 
walk by them. As our faith muſt be proved 
by their doctrine, let this be the ſtandard to 
regulate our belief. As our characters muſt be 
examined by their laws, let theſe be the 
ſtandard to regulate our manners. If we wiſh 
to be ſanctified, let us ſeek our ſanctification 
through the truth of God. If we hope to 
be faved, let us work out our falvation in the 
way, and by the means that he hath ap- 
pointed. Let us cheriſh a lively faith, and 
cultivate a growing knowledge in thoſe Scrip - 
tures in which we think we have eternal life. 
Let us hide them in our hearts, and pray to 
God to impreſs them there, that we may not 
ſin againſt him. Since we profeſs ourſelves 
believers, and have ſo much reaſon to juſtify 
our faith; fince we profeſs ourſelves to be in- 
tereſted in the honour of the Goſpel, and 
have ſo much reaſon to juſtify our concern 
for its reputation and ſucceſs, let us labour 


that the word of Chriſt, like a fountain of 
living 
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living water, may dwell richly in us in all 
wiſdom, and flow liberally from us in all holy 
converſation and godlineſs, 


DIS- 
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DISCOURSE III. 


LAM. ui. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD CQMMAND= 
ETH IT Nor? 


1 PF nn theſe 
words, is the univerſal agency and pro- 
vidence of God. Whatever interpretation be 
given to our text, this doctrine neceſſarily 
reſults from it. If you conſider the prophet 
as ſaying, ** Who is he that faith, that pro- 
c miſes, that commands, that undertakes, 
« and it cometh to paſs, when the Lord 
*« commandeth not ?” This is equivalent to 
a direct aſſertion of God's agency and provi- 
dence. If you conſider theſe words as re- 
ſtrained by their connexion to prophetic in- 
ſpiration, and conceive the ſenſe of them. to 
be, Who is he that is able to foretell what 
the 


OW 

the event ſhall verify, when the Lord com- 
mandeth it not? this is equivalent to a direct 
aſſertion, that no man can prophecy but by 
divine inſpiration, which evidently contains 
in it another aſſertion, viz. that futurity is 
known to Ged; that he can anſwer for the 
arrival of whatever event he pleaſeth, and 
by conſequence, ſince the future is dependent 
on the preſent; that the preſent at all times 
paſſeth under his notice, and is lubjeQ to his 
control. Unleſs it be given him in com- 
mand from God, no man can ſpeak truly of 
futurity ; and if any man has ſpoken truly of 
futurity, it was becauſe God commanded the 
events to concur with his predictions. Thus 
in any view, you ſee, our text aſſerts the pro- 
— and —— of God. | 


- In diſcourfing upon this ade. we ſhall 
i, 

1. To give you. ſome idea of this govern- 
ment with reſpe@ both to its nature 
and extent; 1. e. to explain to you 
what we mean by the government of 
God. 

2+ We thall mention to you ſome of the 

T4 reaſons by which this doctrine is ſup- 
ported ; 
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ported; and having eſtabliſhed the 
 faRt, we ſhall proceed, 
3: To inquire what influence it ought to 


have upon our temper and our con- 
duct. 


To return. Whatever difficulties may at 
tend the application of the doctrine of the 
government of God i in particular inſtances, or 
whatever doubts or perplexities may ariſe on 
ſome incidental queſtions that are connected 
with this ſubject, the general notion of a 
divine providence is very clear in the concep- 
tion, and very certain in its evidence. 


By the providenss of God we underſtand 
the care he exerciſes over all his creatures to 
preſerve them in being, ſo long as he thinks 
fit, and to ſupply them during that term, 
with all things neceſſary to their preſervation ; 
to put a period to their exiſtence when it 
ſeemeth to him good, and, to this end, to 
order and direct the means of their diſſolu- 
tion; to fix, to multiply, or diminiſh their 
number, according to his will; to appoint, 
to continue, and to change their circum- 
ſtances, according to his pleaſure. 

| 1 When 
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When we aſſert the divine providence, we 
deny on the one hand, that any thing comes 
to paſs by. chance or accident ; i. e. without 
the knowledge, or beſide the purpoſe of God; 
we deny on the other hand, that any thing 
takes place, through I know not what fata- 
lity, whether, it be contrary fo the divine 
will, and uncontrolable by his power; or 
whether, being agreeable wo his pleaſure, it 
be the effect of a neceſſity that proceeds not 
from his determination. We deny that the 
world 18 abandoned without order, rule, or 
end; we affirm, that whatever be, at any 
time, its order, it is preciſely what God wills 
it ſhould be; and that, whatever be its end, 
the divine ie will therein be perfectly 
accompliſhed ; that all things harmoniouſly 
conſpire and work together, to fulfil his pur- 
poſe ; and that, in the mean time, every in- 
termediate operation and effect follows his 
direction, and executes his deſign. We deny 
that the world is like a ſhip, whoſe rudder is 
broken, and its pilot drowned, moving but 
at random, and changing its ſituation, but 
without deſign; we affirm, that the divine 
intelligence regulateth all the motions of the 
univerſe, and that, by all its motions, the 

divine 


that the world is like a tate, whoſe ruler 
has abdicated the kingdom, and left the 
jarring paſſions, and capricious humours of 
his ſubjects, without guidance or reſtraint ; 
we affirm; that the world never is, or can be, 
in anarchy or confuſion; that no will of man, 
or any other being, can defeat the will of 
God; that their aims can prevail no farther 
than as they concur with his deſigns; and 
that, \vdluntarily to their honout, if they be 
good, they do his pleaſure; that againſt their 
will, to their ſhame, if "uy be wan * 
carry 6 his ſehemes. P14 


Such is the * ore God, mi 
to all inanimate, animate, ſenſible; intelligent 
and moral beings; not to deſtroy their re- 
ſpective natures, but to leave them in full 
poſſeſſion of their properties, and not ſuſpend- 
ing, overbearing, or counteracting their re- 
ſpedtive powers, but guiding, managing, and 
employing them in his ſervice ; ſo proper- 
tionifig their degrees of ſtrength, of vigor, 
regulating their mutual influences and rela- 
tions, and reſtraining or enlarging their effects 
— an as to make them all the 

D 2 miniſters 
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miniſters of his pleaſure, the executors of his 
counſels, the inſtruments of accompliſhing 
the ends of his creation; which, if he be 
himſelf perfectly good, and independently 
happy, muſt be to make all who are capable 
of goodneſs, good, and all whe are W of 
bappineſt, happy. or rl 


To this general idea of .the divine provi- 
dence, in order farther to explain the nature 
and extent of God's government, I would 
N the 1 ee, n N 


I. That what we call evil, as + well as good, 
i. e. the various modes of pain, as well as of 
pleaſure, proceed from God: it is the Lord's 
doing; the reſult of his will or ee. 
ment. | | 


It is not one being that pours out bleſſings 
on the world, and another that mingles evils 
with thoſe bleſſings :. both proceed from the 
ſame fountain, and flow together in the ſame 
ſtream. One thing is clear, that if God be 
the author of our pleaſures, he is likewiſe the 
author of our pains. The ſame conſtitution 
of nature that makes us capable of pleaſure, 


expoſes 


expoſes us to pain; Take away the capacity 
of pain, and with that you deſtroy the capa- 


city of pleaſure ; reduce any of your ſenſes 


to ſuch a ſtate that you can occaſionally ſuffer 
nothing from them, and they will, at the 
ſume time, be reduced to ſuch a ſtate; that 
they ſhall afford ypu no enjoyment. The 
ſame courſe of nature around us, which fur- 
niſhes us with the materials of - pleaſure, 
throws into our way' the occaſions, and the 
cauſes of pain. The ſame ſtorm that purifies 
the air, and contributes to our health, puts 
us in fear for the- ſecurity of our dwellings ; 
the ſame agitations of the water that prevent 
its putrefaction, and aſſiſt our commerce, 
wreck our veſſels on the ſtrand, make in- 
roads on our territories, and waſh away our 
cattle or our lands. The ſucceſſion of day 
and night, the vieiſſitudes of the ſeaſons, in 
themnſelvey fo agreeable, in their effects fo 
delightful, the one ſo neceſſary for our repoſe, 
and to refit us for our work, the other fo 
neceflary to fertilize the earth, and to bring 
to maturity its various productions; both fo 
neceſſary to the equal diſtribution of God's 
bleſlings to all nations, and to all climates, 
are in innumerable inſtances, through the 
ently BY > 3 con- 
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concurrence of that ignorance of futurity, 
which is the ſecurity of our peace and com- 
fort, the cauſes of pain, of ſickneſs, and of 
death. | wy el, NS $1201 wy 
9713 38 lie . i ue 

So alſo in the moral world, by the ſamo 
conſtitution of nature by which the compa- 
nion of the wiſe groweth wiſe, the companion 
of fools is deſtroyed: through the ſame prin- 
ciples by which virtue is transfuſed, as. it 
were, by virtuqus aſſociations, vice alſo: js 
contagious. By the ſame principles of imi- 
tation, through which we learn to ſpeak at 
all, we may learn to ſpeak eyil of our neigh- 
bour, and to take the name of God in vain, 
The very ſame &nnexions that are uſeful, and 
even neceſſary to us, ta. teach us wiſdom, 
prudence, piety, humanity, and many other 
graces, the ornament and delight of man, 
may, and will be the means, in ſome.inſlances, 
.of giving error ſomething of the authority of 
truth, and'folly, ſomething of the agrecable- 
neſs of virtue, through the preſent imperfec- 

tion of human nature, which is not in any 
individual to be found unperverted, or unble- 
miſhed. In need, it will pain us as much to 
* as it eie us to receive; and when 


others 
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others aſk. our help, we are firſt pained it may 
be by their diſtreſſes, before we are delighted 
in relieving them. The roſe, which, while 
it charms-us with its fragrance and its beauty, 
may, perchance, wound us by the very means 
which nature has provided. for its preſerya- 
tion, is itſelf an inſtance, in the natural world, 
of pain and pleaſure united in, and proceed- 
ing from the ſame cauſe ; and moreover, will 
be acknowledged, by thoſe who have had 
experience in life, to be a yery ſtriking em- 
blem of many other objects, purſuits, ſitua- 
tions, and poſſeſſions in it. | 


A gain: pain and pleaſure riſe together not 
only from the ſame conſtitution, and the ſame 
courſe of nature, but even from the ſame 
event, which is another argument that thg 
ſame God creates both good and eyil. The 
fame ſhower that refreſhes my paſture, beats. 
down, perhaps, your corn; the ſame gale that 
carries me to my deſired haven, drives you 
from home, and on the rock. If it be rea- 
ſonable that for this I ſhould gratefully ac- 
knowledge God, you alſo muſt impute your 
calamities unto him, and humbly own his 
ſovereignty, and your dependance. v4 

3 That 


. 

That ait which refreſhes you who are in 
health, would be inſtant death unto the ſick. 
That cold which benumbs the feeble infant, 
ſtrengthens and invigorates the perfect man; 
that heat which oppreſſes him, comforts and 
enlivens the decline of age. The ſhortneſs 
and precariouſneſs of life you reckon a cala- 
mity; and the more dun en its enjoyments 
are, the more you will acknowledge your- 
ſelves indehted for them; yet the ſame cauſe 
works both theſe effects; for in thoſe cli- 
mates which abound moſt with what are or- 
dinarily called the pleaſures and delights of 
life, the period of life is ſhorteſt, and the 
tenure of it moſt uncertain ; it ſooner reaches 
its maturity, it ſooner ſinks into decay ; and 
is all along more liable to be inſtantly and 
ſuddenly cut off, 


But farther ; good ſprings out of evil, and 
- painst themſelves are the miniſters of pleaſure; 
another argument chat both ; are to be aſcribed 
to one great author. 


The feebleneſs of human WIEN our long 
dependance on the care and good will of 
others, and the i in riet which, in reſpect | both 

to 
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to our minds and bodies we are liable to con- 
tract, both from their ill- judgment and neg- 
lect, have often been reckoned among the 
eyils of human life, and magnified into mighty 
difficulties againſt the wiſdom and the good- 
neſs of our Maker. In themfelves, it is true, f 
they are neither good nor pleaſant, nor in any 
way deſirable; but their conſequences are ſo 
good, that it is not for a human underitand= 
ing to conceive, that any other initiation into 
life could have been more wiſe or kind. For 
in this is laid the foundation of all authority 
and diſcipline, of domeſtic, ſocial, and civil 
peace; of the good order and poſſeſſion of 
our own minds. By this are tied the cloſeſt . 
and the happieſt bonds of communion upon 
earth; hence ariſe the amiable and uſeful 
ſentiments of filial gratitude and reverence ; 
and hence the bleſſing, and the bleſt affec- 
tions, of parental tenderneſs and love. The 
pains of hunger and thirſt, of wearineſs and 
watching, have for their end the reparation 
and refreſhment of the body. The pains of 
heat and cold tend to keep it in that middle 
temperature which is at once moſt ſalutary 
and moſt delightful. Fear, if it create ſor- 


row, 
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row, creates. precaution, and that es 
formed into habit, is our fafcty. . 


- conſiderable part of wht we call the 
evils of life conſiſts in the fear of loſing its 
enjoyments ; and another conſiderable part of 
them conſiſts in our ſympathy with thoſe 
who have loſt them; and the laſt is a prin- 
ciple which is accompanied with ſo much 
ſelf approbation, as ſoothes the pain of it in 
our own hearts, while it powerfully tends to 
the comfort and relief of others ; the firſt is 
a principle, which, if it pain us, it is to bleſs 
us, to prolong our enjoyments, by engaging 
us in the prudent uſe and the careful preſer- 
vation of them. 


Thus, to paſs over all that might be ſaid 
of the tendency of temporal evils to work 
out for us eyerlaſting happineſs, and the ten- 
dency of bodily and external ills to impart to 
us ſpiritual bleſſings, (i. e. bleſſings of a ſupe- 
rior order, and of greater value) the conſide- 
rations that have been ſuggeſted to you may 
perhaps prevail to ſatisfy you, that the cala- 
mities and pains which we bewail ſo patheti- 
cally, and reſent perhaps ſo impatiently, are 

I | not 
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not unworthy to proceed from the God of 
love, and that bath our pleaſures and our 
pains do, in fact, proceed from the ſame 
appointment, and the ſame will, The fame 
conſtitution of nature gives us the capacity of 
both ; the ſame courſe of nature preſents us 
with the cauſes and occaſions of both ; the 
ſame event that brings good to one, brings 
evil to another. Can there be a clearer proof, 
that if God's will and providence be con- 
cerned in one, it is equally concerned in both? 


The very principles from which our evils 
flow, are neceſſary to our bleſſings; it is the 
manifeſt deſign, and the natural tendency of 
thoſe evils too, to ſecure, to multiply, and to 
improve our joys; in our comforts we are 
bleſt; we are bleſt in what we do not call ſo; 
what doubt then can remain, that they have 
one author, even God ? We conclude then as 
we began, that pain and pleaſure, good and 
evil, have the ſame relation to the providence 
of God; that they are equally the effects of 
his will, and the ſubjects of his control. 
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DISCOURSE Iv. 
Tue ſame Subject bontinued. 


LAM, iii. 37. 
WHO 18 uE THAT s AIT H, ANDIT COMETH 
To PASS, WHEN' THE LORD con- 
ETH IT Nor? 


-NOTHER obſervation I would offer 
to you on this ſubject, the nature and 
extent of the divine 3 is this,.1 VIZ. 


2. That thoogh the ſceptre of God ond; 
eth to all, and his proyidence is exerciſed over 
every. creature, , yet he rules every different 
ſpecies of beings by different laws, and governs 
* une to their __— natures. 


Lang be —_ to be 3 Rag 
viz. that in proportion as God has commu- 
a—_ to every claſs of beings the power of 

governing 
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governing themſelves, in that ptoportion his 
own immediate agency .upon them is in ſome 
ſenſe withdrawn, except ſo far as 18 neceſſary 
to preſerve them in exiſtence, to continue to 
them the exerciſe of their powers, to give 
efficacy to their volitions, or to control -and 
regulate the effects of them. Thus, for 
example, the government that God exerciſes 
over the material world, though not more un- 
cControlable, is more immediate, and in ſome 
ſeaſe more univerſal than that which he exer- 
ciſes over his ſenſible, dure 9 and 28 


creatures. 


Tbe government of thé material world 
conſiſts in the preſervation of its being and 
its form; in the juſt diſpoñtion of its minuter 
particles; in the conſtant ſupport of their 
mutual relations and conhexions ; in the or- 
derty production of thoſs regular changes we 
behold in it, as well as of. every orher mo- 
tion, and evety other alteration in it which 
ſeem to s irregular, and vatiable, All here 
appears upon juſt principles to be altogether 
and imtmnediately the work of God; inſomuch, 
that F vou ſhould aſk concerning the ſtones 


of che Lead, who laid them on this, rather 
< a than 
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than on the other fide, I could give you no 
other anſer, than that it was the hand of God. 
If you ſhould aſk concerning the flower of - 
the field, why it roſe in that place at that 
feafon, or why it roſe at all, I could give you 
no other anſwer, than that it was the opera- 
tion of God; if you aſk me concerning the 
flying clouds, why they paſs in this, rather 
than in that direction, I can only tell you, 
that it is the guidance of God. | 


Bug? on the other hand, we cannot fo truly 
fay of his ſenfible creation, that every motion 
of theirs, that every change in their ſituation, 
proceeded from the immediate influence and 
guidance of God; to theſe he has imparted 
the power of motion from themſelves ; this 
ſupplies the place of his immediate impulſe 
in the inanimate world. His agency, it is 
true, may be neceſſary to preſerve their being 
and their powers; but the means by which 
he governs them, and bends, as it were, the 
powers he has impatted to them to his own 
Purpoſes, is the difpofition of the material 
world without them, by which he awakens 
in them thoſe paſſions and affections whence 
all ther actions and their conduct flow: by 
| which 
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which he eſtabliſhes, or impairs their health, 
increaſes or waſtes their powers, ,co-operates 
with their volitions, or counteracts them, 
excites in them ſometimes deſire, ſometimes 
averſion, ſometimes fear, ſometimes wrath, or 
any other principle of motion and of action, 

as it may promote his counſels and fulfil * 
pleaſure. | 


Thus, Wh the ark TY on the hills of 
Ararat, it was, properly, and almoſt literally, 
the hand of God that fixed it there, But 

when Noah ſent the dove out of the ark, and 
ſhe returned, it was not ſo properly the im- 
pulſe of God that forced her out, it was her 
own deed from the joy of liberty. It was 
not ſo properly the impulſe of God that ſent 
her in again, as her own deed, becauſe ſhe 
found no food for her ſupport, no reſt, faith 
the Scripture, for the ſole of her foot. 


| 1, from the brutal creation, we direct our 
| thoughts to the intelligent and moral offspring 
of God, we ſhall find, that the government 
he exerciſes over them is ſtill different, ac- 
cording to their different natures. In their 


character of ſenfible beings, he governs them 


by 
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by the farhe laws and principles, by which the 
bruͤtes are governed; i. e. not by the force 
of an immediate impulſe, but by the influence 
of external objects on their hearts. Their 
frame, however, approaching nearer to the 
ſimilitude of God, renders them capable of 
other ideas beſide thoſe that the external 
world preſents to them; their affections are 
capable of being moved by things inviſible 
and ſpiritual ; as their views are not confined 
to what is within them and around them, 
futurities have an influence upon their hearts, 
as well as thoſe things that are preſent; and 
they are capable of diſcerning actions and 
affections not only as they are in themſelves, 
and as they differ materially from one another, 
but under certain notions of right and wrong; 
of beautiful and deformed; of excellent and 
baſe; of honourable and infamous; of un- 
worthy and dutiful. 

Here then is a new variety of principles, 
or inſtruments by which God accompliſhes 
his will, both in and by his intelligent and 
moral creatures. Is the diſpoſition of exter- 
nal objects, at this moment, ſuch as excites 
in them either defire or averſion? Theſe 


E paſſions 
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paſſions can be moderated, ſubdued, and even 
changed, by the conſideration of the conſe- 
quences that would follow the gratification 
of.them on the one hand, or the mortification 
of them on the other. The intelligent and 
moral offspring of God may be corrected by 
the view of the influences, which the indul- 
gence or denial of theſe paſſions might have 
upon the dignity and reſpectableneſs of the 
character: and, moreover, their ability to 
compare one thing with another, and their 
diſpolition to aſcribe one event to a prior 
event, as its occaſion, or its cauſe, while, at 
the ſame” time, beings ſo conſtituted muſt 
naturally regard ſome inviſible intelligence, 
both as the Maker and Governor of the world, 
lead them to conſider every evil that follows 
fuch a conduct as their ſenſe of right and 
wrong, of baſe and honorable, diſapproves, 
under the notion of a puniſhment, or a teſti- 
mony of the divine diſpleaſure ; and, on the 
contrary, every good that follows ſuch a con- 
duct as the ſame principles dictate and ap- 
prove, under the idea of a reward or teſtimony 
of the divine favor. This diſpoſition, united 
Vith their natural propenſity to pry into what 

is yet to come, leads them to regard their preſent 
| lot, 
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lot, ſo far as it is connected with their moral 
conduct, or proceeds from it, as a ſample of 
their future fate, or an omen of ſomething 
like what is prepared for them hereafter. 


Here then is, as it were, another helm, 
by which the great Ruler of the world ſteers 
it to its appointed end. So far as their na- 
tures are the ſame, he rules all his creatures 
by the fame principles and laws; fo far as 
their natures differ, he rules them by different 
principles and laws, leaving each in the per- 
fect poſſeſſion of its peculiar properties and 
characters. Thus you ſee what, in this ob- 
ſervation, it was my principal defire you 
ſhould ſee, that we conceive there is no 
government of God, interfering with the ac- 
*Tountableneſs of man; no ſuch agency of the 
great Creator on his creatures, as confounds 
all moral differences, as leaves no diſtinction 
between vice and virtue, cr no pre- eminence 
of the good above the wicked. For if our 
repreſentation of the matter be not wrong, 
though there can be no merit or demerit, 
nought either to praiſe or blame in any atom of 
the material world, that it is in this ſituation 
rather than in that, becauſe it was God who 
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appointed, and who fixed it in its place: 
though there can be no vice or virtue in this 
or that conduct of the brutes, becauſe, though 
they ſtray one way or the other, not by the 
divine impulſe, but from their own will and 
humour, yet it is without the knowledge that 
any thing is right, or that any thing is wrong; 
notwithſtanding this, wherever the ability to 
diſtinguiſh theſe is found, if that being acts 
not from the impulle, not as the inſtrument 
of another, but from his own volition and 
exertion, as the author of its own life and 
converſation, no conſequences and external 
circumſtances, no influence of foreign mo- 
tives (however they may contribute to keep 
that being under the dominion of him who 
has theſe circumſtances at his diſpoſal), can 
contribute any thing towards exculpating him 
in what he does amiſs, or to deſtroy his virtue 
in what he does aright. 


Whatever is done voluntarily is done mo- 
rally; if my will were engaged in the action, 
it is no matter what were its circumſtances, 
or what the inducements to it ; my merit, if 
the action were good, lies in that rectitude of 
will, through which I own the force of thoſe 
| | motives 
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motives in which I feel my intereſt and my 
honor lay; my demerit, if the action were 
bad, lies in that perverſeneſs or depravity of 
will, through which I reſiſted the force of 
thoſe better motives, and yielded to ſuch as 
hurt my intereſts, and diſgraced my character. 
Take away my will, and I am not an agent, 
and therefore not accountable ; take away my 
knowledge of good and evil, of right and 
wrong, and I am not a moral agent, and 
therefore not accountable. The knife is not 
a murderer, becauſe it is an unconſcious and 
involuntary inſtrument. The idiot or the 
madman is not a murderer, becauſe he has 
not the ſenſe and the knowledge of his obli- 
gations. I am not the criminal, if, againſt 
my intention and reſolution, you forcibly em- 
ploy my hand to give the wound ; but you 
are perfectly criminal, if unprovoked, unin- 
jured, you have conceived the intention, 
and exerted the volition to deſtroy me, though 
your intention has been fruſtrated, and your 
volition has failed. The guilt lies in the will, 
and the will was yours; nothing that you 
could plead can avail to exculpate you; it is 
nothing to ſay, that Providence had greatly 
diſtreſſed you in your circumſtances, and that 
E 3 you 
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you hoped to relieve your neceſſities in plun- 
dering me; it is nothing to ſay, that I ſtood 
between you and your preferment; it is no- 
thing to ſay, that you are bribed, encouraged, 
inſtigated by another; it is nothing to ſay, that 
from the frequent practice of cruelty you had 
acquired an unaccountable delight in it, and 
a ſtrange propenſity to ſuch barbarities: theſe 
are motives which rat principle that is ſet 
over all our other principles, as the direQor 
and the judge, condemns; theſe are motives 
that ought not to have influenced you ; in 
your compliance with which lies your guilt ; 
and though the crime was not perpetrated, 
yet your guilt is perfected. No government 
that does not deſtroy our agency, no foreign 
influence that does not take away our power 
of choice, and render our actions abſolutely 
involuntary, can deſtroy our accountableneſs, 
or render us incapable of vice or virtue. 


Every bad action that is imputable, muſt 
proceed from ſome bad motive; and every 
action that proceeds from a good motive, 
| Whatever it be in itſelf, with reſpec to the 
character of the agent, is a good one. Our 
conſciences willneither ſmite us the leſs, nor the 

world 
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world reſent our conduR, or diſdain our cha- 
rater the leſs, nor the evil conſequences, the 
natural puniſhment of our crimes prove the 
leſs, becauſe we can aſſign the motives that 
induced us to them in our circumſtances, or 
in our fituation (things that were not in our 
power :) on the contrary, if we can aſſign no 
motive for our conduct, whatever might be 
the judgment of the world upon it, our con- 
ſciences not knowing to what principle it was 
to be aſcribed, would neither approve, nor 
condemn us for the action. Though it ſhould 
be admitted therefore for truth, that almoſt 
every object that ſurrounds us, and almoſt 
every circumſtance in our ſituation, awakens 
in us ſome ſentiment or affection that has a 
cloſe connexion with our conduct, yet ſo long 
as theſe objects, and theſe circumſtances, do 
not take away our agency, or diveſt us of 
our will, though they be appointed us by 
God, though they be the means through 
which he accompliſhes his purpoſes in reſpect 
to us, yet this government of his does not 
deſtroy our moral nature, or ſuperſede either 
the juſtice or propriety of our appearance at 
his judgment ſeat. 


E 4 Thus, 
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Thus, though we canceive that God exer«. 
ciſes an uncontrolable dominion over all his 
creatures, yet we conceive, that it is in ſuch 
a manner as to leave the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtics of each, intire and unviolated; and 
in particular, that the government which he 
exerciſes with regard to man, whether in diſ- 
poſing the circumſtances of his ſituation, or 
in controling the effects of his volitions, is 
ſuch as does not at all deſtroy his account- 
ableneſs, or interfere with the character and 
obligations of moral agency. 


There yet remain to be laid before you 
ſome other general obſervations concerning 
the divine providence and government: thoſe 
that have already been propoſed to you, may, 
perhaps, for the preſent, have ſufficiently 
exerciſed your patience, I ſhall not now pro- 
ceed any farther in the explication of this 
ſubject. At preſent I ſhall only add the fol- 
lowing reflexions. | 


Let it be remembered, that we have not 
yet proved the doctrine of God's government, 
but only in part explained to you ſomething 
of the idea we haye formed of it, Turn 

=D back 
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back your thoughts. Do not wonder if you 
find it difficult to enter into ſome of the no- 
tions that haye been preſented to you, or to 
form a clear and comprehenſive idea of the 
divine government. Incomprehenſible as he 
is in his nature, what marvel is it that the 
counſels of God ſhould be unſearchable, and 
his judgments a great deep? Ever mindful 
of the mighty diſproportion that there is be- 
tween human faculties and divine perfections, 
between the exertions of the human nature 
and the operations of the godhead, let all 
your conceptions of him be formed with the 
moſt perfect modeſty and diffidence, and all 
your contemplations, and all your reaſonings 
concerning him, conducted with the pro- 
foundeſt reverence and fear. 


Vour inquiries after God, your endeavours 
to become, in any reſpect, more acquainted 
with your Maker, while they are neither 
preſumptuous in themſelves, nor uncharitable 
in their influences, are laudable and accept- 
able. In ſuch inquiries, the difficulties that 
we meet with ought not to impair our faith, 
but to improve our humility. A few ſelf- 
evident principles excepted, there is nothing 

in 
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in the world concerning which difficulties 
may not ariſe, and to which objections may 
not be urged. If this were a juſtification of 
mfidelity, there could be no faith upon the 
earth, for whatever is ſelf-evident is not an 
object of faith, but a ſubje& of knowledge. 
If in our reſearches after God we acquire 
nothing but a new and ſenſible conviction 
that he is great, and we know him not; if 
they fink us into deeper veneration of our 
Maker ; if they lead us to proftrate ourſelves 
| before him with humbler adorations, and to 

addreſs him in ſtrains of lowher ſelf-abaſe- 
ment, they have been good, and they have 
done good, and are juſt matter of approba- 
tion and of thankſgiving. Conſider then 
what you have heard, and may God lead you 
to the true improvement of it. 


DI 5S- 


DISCOURSE V. 


The ſame Subject continued. 


LAM. iii. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT NOT? 


\ \ E proceed now to ſome other obſerva- 
tions concerning the. nature of the 
divine government, 


3- As the government of God is accom- 
modated to the different nature of his different 


creatures, ſo alſo is it adapted to the various 
circumſtances and characters of individuals. 


If God does exerciſe any government at all 
over the world, we have the higheſt reaſon 


to conceive, that it is exerciſed in perfect 


wiſdom 
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wiſdom and in perfect love: for theſe are his 
attributes, and they are the characteriſtics of 
every thing that is divine. It is very true, that 
in many inſtances our faculties may be unable 
to perceive them, and that the divine conduct 
may be both wiſe and good where to us it is 
myſterious and inexplicable ; but, on the 
other hand, wherever, upon a clear and com- 
prehenſive ſurvey, we diſcern concerning any 
thing that it would be unwiſe or unkind, 
there, we may ſafely conclude, that ſuch nei- 
ther is, nor will be the conduct of God, to- 
, wards his creatures. | 


It requires no ſagacity to diſcern, that a 
great part of wiſdom lies in accommodating 
our conduct, upon all occaſions, to the cir- 
eumſtances of others. Though all men poſ- 
feſs the ſame general nature, yet whoever 
ſhould treat all men in the ſame general man- 
ner, without diſtinction, and without varia- 
tion, would hardly riſe into reputation for 
wiſdom and honor, For whatever were his 
aim, he would find that it could not be ob- 
tained in reſpect of all men in the ſame man- 
ner, and by the fame means; whether he 


meant to ſecure unto himſelf their eſteem 
| and 
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and reverence, to bend their will into com- 
pliance with his own, to eſtabliſh his autho- 
rity, to inſure their obedience ; whether he 
meant to inſtru, to correct, to comfort, or 

encourage them, to lead them into truth, to 
diveſt them of their follies, to improve them 
in virtue, to guard them againſt ſnares and 
dangers, to ſecure, or to promote their hap- 
pineſs ; whatever were his aim, if he knew 
the different circumſtances and tempers of 
mankind, if wiſdom were his counſellor, he 
would vary his application according to the 
variety of his ſubjects; becauſe what ſucceeds 
with one, might ruin his intentions with 
another. 


There is, it ſeems, from whatever it ariſes, 

a mental, as well as a bodily conſtitution ; a 
certain peculiarity of frame, that requires, 
upon every occaſion, to be treated in a certain 
manner. As that which would cure a diſeaſe 
in one body, may confirm it in another, ſo 
that by which we might obtain our wiſhes 
upon one mind, upon another might obſtruct, 
and even defeat them. The giddy and the 
ſerious, the gay and the melancholy, the ſan- 
guine and the deſpondent, the tender and the 
ü unfecling, 
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unfeeling, the ſelf-willed and the compliant, 
the diffident and the preſumptuous, the cre- 
dulous and the ſuſpicious, the modeſt and the 
vain, the paſſionate and the cool, the fenſual 
and the ſpiritual mind, the profperous and 
the afflicted, the buſy and the vacant, the 
knowing and the ignorant, the eaſy, whoſe 
thoughts are much confined within the pre- 
fent, and the anxious, whoſe imaginations 
are ever ſtretching forward into futurity ; 
theſe, it is evident, require different treat- 
ment ; if you would in any thing ſucceed with 
them, they muſt be attempted each in a 
manner peculiar to himſelf ; and though they 
be ruled by the ſame general principles, if 
you would rule them without control, and 
make them all ſubſervient to your deſigns, 
theſe principles muſt be modified, timed, cir- 
cumſtanced, reſtrained, aided, qualified in 
various methods, according to the various 
tempers and humours you have to deal with. 


In a proper application to different charac- 
ters, lies a very great part of wiſdom and of 
prudence ; and as theſe different tempers are, 
in ſome meaſure, if not altogether, formed 
by the influence of external circumſtances 


8 upon 
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upon us, from our firſt entrance into life, ſo, 
by the change of theſe, they are capable of 
being greatly changed. Our temper will, in 
ſome degree, correſpond to, and accompany 
our circumſtances, through all their variations, 
and even, after that habit or conſtitution of 
mind, which will probably prevail through 
our lives, is formed, an alteration of external 
circumftances, a new occurrence, will, for 
the time, produce a proportionate alteration 
in ourſelves ; and hence ariſe thoſe reafons in 
which we feel not the force of the principles 
whereby at other times we are ruled; or in 
which we are moved by thoſe things whereof 
at other times we are inſenſible. 


In a juſt knowledge of theſe ſeaſons, and 
a careful attention to them, conſiſts another 
conſiderable part of wiſdom and of prudence 
neceſſary to all who would maintain their 
authority, and carry their deſigns with others. 
Through the ignorance or neglect of theſe, 
what we meant for a chaſtiſement might 
prove an encouragement, what we meant for 
a bleſſing might prove a curſe, what we meant 
for an inducement to comply with our deſires 
might prove a reaſon of oppoling them. The 

BEN fame 
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ame effect muſt often be produced by different 
means in different perſons ;_ and at different 
ſeaſons by different means, even in — ſame 
"mm | 


Thus the influence of men on men is eir- 
cumſtanced ; and it is by theſe means that 
the power and authority of men over men is 
maintained, It makes no difference from 
whom the influence proceeds ; circumſtances 
would facilitate or obſtruct its operation 
equally, whether it proceed from God or 

- man. When he acts in them, it matters not 
what oppoſes, or what concurs with his de- 
figns ; but while he treats them as rational 
and voluntary agents, his conduct, it would 
ſeem, both in wiſdom and in kindneſs, muſt, 
upon the forementioned principles, be different 
towards different individuals, accordin g to 
their reſpective tempers, and their various 
fituations. | 


To form all men to virtue, and to happineſs 
by the very ſame means, ſeems as impoſſible 
as to conduct the inhabitants of any country 
from every corner of it to its centre, by one 


and the ſame road. We conclude then, that 


as 
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ks 4 wiſe and good father of a family will 
rule all his houſhold by the laws of rightcouſ- 
neſs and kindneſs, and yet ſuit his conduct 
to the various tempers and circumſtances of 
every member of it, ſo God, whoſe love is 
perfect, whoſe wiſdom is infallible, and whoſe 
power is equal to all his purpoſes, will adapt 
his dealings with his creatures to their reſpec · 
tive tempers and ſituations; i. e. he will ac- 
commodate their circumſtances quite through 
life to their characters in general, and at 
every moment to their various ſituations at 
the time, in ſuch a manner as ſhall keep them 
abſolutely under his control, and beſt promote 
the great defigfls of his providence with re- 
ſpect both to themſelves and to others, through 
their means. 


If you conſider the different characters of 
men as ariſing from an original difference of 
frame, there is no difficulty in this concep- 
tion; if you conſider them as ariſing from the 
influence of the firſt ſcenes of life they paſs 
through, forming what we call a mental con- 
ſtitution, the difficulty is not great; for what 
we ſay amounts to this; that as all event are 
in the hands of God, and all the circum- 
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ſtances « Ris intelligent creatures af his dif- 
poſal, he ſb connects and regulates them, 
from the be; inning of their exiſtence, that 


their effects beth for the pteſent, and in their 


ſüdeeſnon bie aftet anvthe?, thall accompliſh 
his purpoſes wit reſpect to every individual, 
and carry on tot deſigns of his td which he 

meant they ſhould be ſubtervient. 5 


For ewmple: ket us take it for granted 
that this is a ſcene of di cipline, and that the 
great aim of providence is to form mankind 
to virtue: it is eafy to apprehend, that a 

great diverſity of natural tempers, mingled 


| Sacher in ſociety, may contribute much to 


this deſirable end. By affording the mutual 
conviction of the inconveniences and advan- 
tages of each, they will tend to perfect one 
another; they will open a wide field for the 
devout contemplation and adoration of the 
divine | perfection, who can in the ſame ſpecies 
of creatures produce ſuch mighty differences, 
and yet make alt harmoniouſly work together 
for the. common good, and keep all in ſub- 
Ection to himſelf, and in ſubſerviency to his 
will; they will afford occaſion to many vir- 


tues which otherwiſe could never hive been 
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known ; they will teach mankind mutual ten- 
dernoſs and indulgence, and lead them to 
unite together; that ſince in themſelves ſepa« 
tately they do not find all perfection, they 
may find the mutual ſupply of their deficienc& 
and wants in their mutual union. For thefe, 
and many other like reaſons that might be 
ſpecified, a diverſity of natural te! pers is 
exceedingly defirable in a ſtate of diſcipline. 


This being agreed on, let us go on to fup- 
poſe, that one man's natural temper is a tender 
ſenſibility of heart, and that of another a 
rigid unfeelingneſs of ſpirit ; the one is formed 
to deſpiſe dangers, and to overlook the ſuffer- 
ings of his brethren ; the other trembles at 
the ſight of evil, and is oppreſſed by too lively 
a ſympathy with the calamities of others. It 
is no matter whether this difference proceeds 
from original conſtitution, or from the influ- 
ence of other men gor of external circum- 
ſtances in early life; for wiſe reaſons God 
appoints, from ſome cauſe or other, this 
diverſity. 


How then ſhall the obduracy, and the pre- 
ſumption of the one, be formed to humanity 
F 2 and. 
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and prudence; how ſhall the tender ſenfibility 
of the other be enabled to ſuſtain itſelf, fo 
that its comfort and its uſefulneſs ſhall not 
be loſt by the exceſs of thoſe principles, 
which in a juſt degree would be ſafe to itſelf, 
and 4. to others ? 


Let che one be expoſed and endangered ; 
let the danger overtake him; let pain and 
miſery be its iſſue, and he will in time be 
cured of his inhumanity and his preſumption, 
and will learn to fear upon juſt occaſions, and 
to pity where compaſſion would become him. 


Let the other be familiarized with danger; 
let him alſo be familiarized with deliverance; 
let his lot be caſt among the children of afflic- 
tion ; through habit both his own dangers 
and their ſorrows will affect him leſs, and 
by and by he will attain to that ſelf command 
and ſteadineſs of mind which alone was want- 
ing to make him capable of ſelf-defence, and 
capable of uſefulneſs to others. God has 
purpoſes to ſerve by us as well as in us; the 

obdurate and preſumptuous may be a proper 
inſtrument to ſcourge a wicked family, or a 
wicked nation; and his oppreſſion, while it 

teaches 
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teaches them humility and virtue, may awaken 
in them that reſentment that ſhall reduce him 
into thoſe diſtreſſes that ſhall correct and re- 
ſorm himſelf. The tender-hearted and the 
diffident is a proper counſellor for the pre- 
famptuous or the thoughtleſs; a proper com. 
forter for the afflicted and diſtreſſed. If he 
be by any tie of nature, or of duty, connected 
particularly with theſe, the dangers into 
which the one is betrayed by his preſump- 
tion, may form him to fortitude ; the diſtreſſes 
under which the others labor, may habituate 
him to thoſe ſcenes of ſorrow that at firſt 
oppreſſed him, and cauſe him to exert his beſt 
endeavours, his manlieſt reſolution, that his 
ſympathy may not increaſe but mitigate their 
afflictions; that it may be n not merely painful, 


but alſo uſeful, 


To take another inſtance. One 'man is 
born with a certain tameneſs and meekneſs of 
ſoul, or this temper is early formed in him 
by the circumſtances of his fituation ; an6- 
ther, from the fame cauſes, poſſeſſes a leſs 
patient, and more enterprizing ſpirit. * Moſes 
was well appointed for the leader and law- 

| giver of a ſtiffnecked and perverſe generation 
F 3 in 
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in their pilgrimage, while their provocatione, 
inſults and injuries likewiſe, were well adapted 
to prevent his meekneſs from degenerating 
into mere abjectneſs of mind. Joſhua was 
as Wiſely nominated for their captain in the 
land of Canaan, where their buſineſs was to 
conquer, and if they proved not ſubmiſſive, 
to extirpate the people that they conquered z 
the meekneſs of Moſes could not fo well have 
diſcharged this commiſſion, while, on. the 
other hand, in the difficulties of this enter - 
rize, and the miſeries it occaſioned, the 
rdineſs of Joſhua faund ſufficient matter for 
the cxerciſe and improvement of e 

and compaſſion i 11 him. | 


And with reſpect to the Jews i in general, 
we may obſerve, as we paſs along, that their 
circumſtances, in theſe diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, were wonderfully adapted- to their 
character and diſpoſitions ; their w-anderings 
in the wilderneſs, where they met with fa 
many difficulties to inculcate on them patiencg 
and ſubmiſſion ; where they needed ſo many 
interpoſitions of divine power to confirm their 
fajth in the living God ; and their commiſſion 
to ſubdue thoſe nations that were overrun 
with 


0.1 
with idolatry and vice, to preſerve them from 
that wickedneſs and ſuperſtition, to which 
they had contracted fo violent an attachment 
in Egypt. 


Theſe thoughts may, perhaps, do fome- 
thing towards explaining to you what we 
mean when we ſay, that the government of 
God is adapted. to the various circumſtances 
and characters of individuals; and to con- 
vince you, that if God does indeed govern 
the world, it is reaſonable to conceive of his 
government as extending to individuals in the 
fame manner as it does to every ſpecies of 
creatures: in the one caſe, accommodating 
his laws to the reſpective nature of his crea- 
tures, and in the other, adapting his appoint- 
ments to the reſpective temper and character 
of his ſubjects. 
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DISCOURSE VI, 
The ſame Subject continued, 


L AM. iii. 37. 


no 18 HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
To PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND-= 
ETH IT NoT? 


| T* ERE yet remains a very important 

view of this ſubject, in which we have 

not hitherto conſidered this general obſerva- 
tion, I. e. as it reſpects the morality of human 
characters; on the one hand their merit, by 
which we underſtand their goodneſs, excel- 
lence, and approvableneſs ; on the other hand, 
their demerit, by which we underſtand their 
worthleſſneſs, baſeneſs, and contemptibleneſs. 


Hitherto we have confidered the character 
as conſiſting only in a certain turn or diſpoſi- 
tion 


3 
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tion of mind, what we often call natural 
temper, which, though it may in many in- 
ſtances be favorable er -yafayorgþle to virtue, 
is yet, in many inſtances at leaſt, perfectly 
indifferent in itſelf, neither moral nor immoral. 
With reſpect to this we have endeavoured to 
illuſtrate our obſervation; 1. e. to ſhow you, 
that we have juſt cauſe to conceive of the 
government of God, as accommodated to the 
natural temper of his ſubjects. It is difficult, 
it is even impoſſible from fact to prove this, 
and that for a very plain reaſon. We cannot, 
| in many inſtances, come to any knowledge of 
men's natural temper ; and in ng inſtance can 
we attain a perfect knowledge of it; for 
though it may appear Jo manifeſtly as 40 
exclude all doubt that this or the other prin- 
ciple prevails in them, yet ſo many various 
principles may be combined together in it, 
and theſe in ſuch various proportions, ne 
: ſuch different degrees, that it perhaps require 

an underſtanding equal to that by which * 
human ſoul is formed, and by which the cit- 
cumſtances of man are regulated, to diſcern 
that wiſe connexion and juſt accommodation 
between the ene and the other, which. . 


1 | 
be a concluſive 2 that the appoint- 
ment was divine, a 


/ 


The conſiderations that have been ſuggeſted 
to you may, perhaps, afford a probable pro- 
ſumption of the truth of our conception; 
and if hereafter it ſhould appear, that God 
has either expreſsly, or implicitly declared, 
that he does accommodate his government to 
the tempers of men, we may then proceed 
with perfect confidence to purſue this im- 
portant truth, through all its practical con- 
n | 


With rogard, however, to the moral cha- 
rater of his intelligent creation, we are not 
left merely to preſume upon fair conjectures 
and ,probablc conſiderations, that a part of 
the divine government, or one principle of i it, 
is to diſtinguiſh between the righteous, and 
the wicked; i. e. in the diſtribution of pain 
and pleaſure, in the diſpoſition of their cir- 
eumſtances, and the regulation of the exter- 
gal events of life, God gives encouragement 
to the righteous, together with the means of 
improvement in virtue, and diſcourages the 
wicked, chaſtiſing chem for their ſins, and 
| giving 
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giving them, in the uneaſineſs of their hearts, 
or of their circumſtances, perſuaſive motives 
and ray to an. 


| -T his is that part of the divine government 
which is moſt ordinarily called; the moral 
government of God; by which, as being 
righteous himfelf, and loving righteouſneſs, 
he manifeſts his favor to the good, and as 
hating iniquity, he alſo ſignifies his diſplea- 
ſure againſt all ungodlineſs and untighteouſ- 
neſs of men, That this ought to enter into 
our idea of the divine providence and domi- 
nion, we need not argue either from the wiſ- 
dom or the goodneſs of God, or from any of 
his other attributes; we can produce the 
propf from fact; we can appeal to the general 
obſervation of all thoughtful men, and to the 
particular experience both of the godly and 
of the ſinner, 


What is the object of human P 
Not riches, not honor, not pleaſure; theſt 
may be the objects of our envy and our defire, 
but we ſay that our pra % is proſtituted, when 
for theſe alone it is beſtowed upon their 
owners; our approbation, our efteem, is ſacred 

| unto 
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unto virtue. The great may be flattered by 
their dependants, and the voluptuous may be 
envied by the ſenſual ; but it is the good man 
whom all men loye ; whoſe life all men one 
day mean to im 


with to die. 


Who are the objects of our contempt and 
our diſtaſte ? Not the poor, the obſcure, and 
the weak: though with our hands perhaps 
we do not help them, yet in our hearts we 
pity them; if their wickedneſs has not alie- 
nated our compaſſion from them, they have 
a very moving advocate in our breaſts ante- 
cedent to any knowledge of themſelves ; fo 
ſoon as we know their circumſtances, we be- 
come their friends, becaufe they need our 
friendſhip : it is the wicked we cannot admit 
into our hearts; it is the wicked we deteſt ; 
the irreligious, the profane, the licentious 
ſcorner, the impious blaſphemer, whoſe heart 
acknowledges no God, and whoſe lips auda- 
ciouſly-inſult him; it is the unrighteous, the 
cruel, the fraudulent, the oppreſſive, who 
cares not what others ſuffer if he himſelf be 
grgtified, who heeds not what others loſe, if 

his own intereſt be promoted ; it is the un- 
| | candid 


e, and whoſe death all men 


LY 

candid and cenforious, whoſe evil eyes ſce 
every thing in an ungracious light, and whoſe 
heart has no allowatices to make for the im- 
perfections and infirmitles of others ; it is the 
etviotts evil ſpeaker that delights in publiſhing 
his neighbour's ſhame ; it is the falſe calum- 
niator, who to gratify his love of ſcandal, if 
his neighbour has no ſhame, makes him ſome | 
to publiſh, preſumptuouſly fits in judgment 
on his conduct and his principles, and paſſing 
over what is ſo bright that it cannot be ſhaded, 
dwelling on what is darker and leſs apparent, 
ipnoratitly and confidently decides, that theſe 
things ought not ſo to be, and takes a malig- 
trant pleaſure to place every thing in the moſt 
invidious aſpect. It is the ſenſual fo much 
more brutal than the beaſts beneath them, as 
theſe have no moral taſte, no moral appetites 


' to gratify; it is the fenſual whoſe anxieties 


are all employed about the pleaſing of the 
fleſh, and who wallow in their baſe indul- 
gences, without n or ſhame. 


Theſe are the objects of our contempt * 
deteſtation, to whom nothing but a tender- 
| neſs for outſelves, proceeding from fimilafity 
10 1 can reconcile us; theſe are 

characters 
8 
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chirifters to Which, in its natural ſtate, the 
heart of man has ſo violent an averſion, that 
it is in great danger of loſing all ſentiments 
of good will towards them, except thoſe that 
relate to chelr teformation. We behold them 
with indignation, we treat them with compaſ- 
f6h; from their chaſtiſements praying that they 
may iffve in repentance. If we detived our 
nature from the will of God]; if it be from 
the will of God that it ſtill retains this con- 
ſtitution, what can be a clearer argument that 
we are to take this diſtinction of his creatures 
aecording to their motal character, into our 
idea of the government of God ? 


Are you of a tender and a fickly frame? 
Will vice or virtue be moſt favorable to your 
health ? Pining diſcontent, angry paſſions, 
peeviſh fretfulneſs, worldly anxieties, ſenſual 
exceſſes, the gnawings and forebodings of an 
evil conſcience, will aggravate your burdens, 
and render your diſeaſes at once both more 
diſtreſſing and more obſtinate: on the other 
hand, compoſure and tranquillity of mind, a 
calm reſignation to the will of God, a lively 
faith in the wiſdom and equity of his govern- 
men t, the devout recommendation of our- 

ſelves 


. ] 
ſelves to him in the faithful diſcharge of all 
our duties, according to all our ſtrength ; the 

proſpect of a better ſtate, the kind affections 
of benevolence and love, the cheering hopes, 
and the heartfelt ſatisfactions that attend on 
conſcious goodneſs, will make even the ſick- 
Leſt life not an unpleaſant life, will ſooth its 
pains, and revive its languors. Virtue is a 
good preſervative of health, a noble cordial 
nn ſickneſs, and defirable even as a means to 

facilitate our reſtoration and recovery. 


Are you poor? Is it indolence or induſtry 
that muſt ſupply your wants? After all your 
labors, do you ſtill need the help and the 
liberality of others? Which will be your 
beſt recommendation, inſolence or modeſty ? 

Which will be the moſt ſucceſsful advocate, 
a good character or a bad one? After all 
your own diligence can de, and the charity 
of others will do, are you ſtill in ſtreights and 
difficulties, your own needs almoſt forgotten 
in the preſſing wants of your children and of 
your family, where will you find peace and 
comfort ; in the guilty conſcience that forbids 
you to truſt in God, or in that holy temper _ 


which not condemned at home, is approved 
| | ; of 


TS. 
of heaven, and encourages and ſupports the 
moſt ſteady confidence in him, without whom 
not a ſparfow' falleth- to the ground, who 
clothes the lilies of the field, and feedeth as 
| (> poppin. ou. LH N 


Are you rich? Who enjoys his riches, he 
who riotouſly waſtes them in luxurious plea- 
ſures, he who vainly diſſipates them in idle 
oſtentation, he who infamouſly hides his talent 
in the carth ; of he, who like God, is good, 
and delights in goodneſs, and imitates thoſe 
tender mercies of his Maker, that are extended 
unto all his works? In every circumſtance 
that you cah ſuppoſe, the comforts, the ad- 
vantages, the enjoyment of thoſe circum- 


ſtances, are on the fide of virtue. Do you 


fay your caſe is bad? vice will make it worſe: 
do you ſay it is good? virtue will make it 
better ſtill : the one will mend the worſt, and 
the other mar the very beſt of human cir- 
cumfſtances. Peace at home, and good will 
abroad, are the natural fruits of virtue, and 
do in fact generally accompany it; while, on 


the other hand, vice is as naturally and as 
generally diſturbed with a troubled conſci- 


, ence and an uneaſy life. 
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This might be produced as itſelf an argu- 
ment, and a concluſive argument, of God's 
attention to the affairs of men, and therefore 
will readily be admitted when it is offered, 
only as a reaſon why we ought to include in 
our notion of the divine government both 
the internal and external diſtinctions that we 
find between vice and virtue; for, if God 
does at all rule the world, and diſpoſe of its 
/ events, theſe being found to take place in 
fact, are to be numbered among the effects 
and operations of his government. We con- 
clude then with reſpect both to their natural 
tempers and their moral characters, that the 
divine government over his creatures is exer- 
Ciſed in ſuch a manner as to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe that differ, and to accommodate 
their circumſtances to themſelves. We pro- 
ceed to obſerve, | 


4. That it appears that the government of 
God, fo far at leaſt as it reſpects intelligent 
and voluntary beings, is in part carried on by 
the inſtrumentality of others. 


Many things that have been mentioned 
under the FR g heads might be repeated 
here 


[#9] 
hete for the illuſttation of this, we hall 
therefore only add; that if God does at all 
govern the world, this muſt be owned for 
certain z ſince the being, the powets, the 
natural abilities, the moral diſpoſitions of 
mankind, if they may not be ſaid to proceed 
from men; ate very materially affected both 
in themſelves and their operations by the in- 
fluence of men; capable of being variouſly 


modified, and often actually undergoing very 


important changes from that influence, 


For the truth of this we may appeal to 
every ſpecies of authority; to all kinds of 
aſſociations, to example, education; and many 
other modes of human influence, by which 
the talents of mankind are enlarged, or fet- 
tered; their natural tempers formed, their diſ- 
poſitions afterward corrected, or depraved, and 
their moral characters changed, or fixed and 
determined for the better or the worſe ; effects 
that produce ſuch extenſive and important 
conſequences in human life, that no govern- 
ment which comprehends not the direion 
and control of theſe, can be able to effectuata 
its purpoſes among men. T heſe, therefore, 
a8 they determine much with reſpect to evety 
5 G 4. indi- 
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individual, and in that with reſpect to all to 
whom their inffuence may extend, muſt un- 
doubtedly be ſubject to the will of God, and 
are reaſonably conſidered as che inftrumgnts 
of his ee Hey $3 


If God diſpenſes unto men their external 
circumſtances; if he appoints them their 
ſituation and their connexions in life ; if he 
changes theſe according to his pleaſure, he 
likewiſe directs the. influence they ſhall lie 
under, and determines the continuance and 
the extent of that influence. If it be the 
will of God that the new-born infant ſhall 
be preſerved and live, he commits it to the 
care of prudent and tender friends ; if it be 
his will, that it ſhall be carly formed to 
knowledge and to virtue, that the ſeeds of 
theſe being ſoon implanted in it, may make 
great improvement, and be greatly uſeful in 
the little period of human life, he places it 
within the reach of knowing and of virtuous 
friends, that through their inſtruction and 
example it may gain wiſdom. 


In general, whatever may be ſaid of thoſe 


— and * in others, from 
which 
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which their influence on us proceeds; whe- 
ther it be to our benefit, or our hurt, the 
neceſſary and unavoidable effects of that in- 
fluence upon us, are clearly to be aſcribed to 
God; it is his will that we, ſhould ſuffer or 
be profited thereby, we are therefore to re- 
gard all civil government, with its effects and 
conſequences, as conſtituting a part of the 
government of God, as an inſtrument by 
which he carries on his deſigns with reſpect 
to men ; and in the ſame light we are to con- 
ſider alſo, parental power and authority, all 
the ſocial connexions in which we find our- 
ſelves, all the treatment of whatever kind 
which we receive from others. Though 
God did not give them the diſpoſitions 
whence their conduct towards us flows, yet 
he placed us within the reach of thoſe diſpo- 
ſitions, and that either for the trial and im- 
provement of our virtues, or for ſome other 
benefit to ourſelves, or through our inſtru- 
mentality to others. 


DISCOURSE vn. 


The ſame Subject continued. 


LAM. iu. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT Nor? | 


E may obſerve in the th place, that 
£5 the government of God is carried on 
by general laws; that is to ſay, that as in 
human governments the laws are a certain 
rule by which we may in general judge upon 
every occaſion what will be the conduct of 
the governor towards his ſubjects; ſo the 
government of God, both natural and moral, 
proceeds in that ſteady conſtant manner, that 
wherever the ſituation, circumſtances, and 
character of his creatures, are perfectly the 

| G 4 ſame, 
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fame, we may confidently expect the fame 
effects and conſequences. 

As it ſeems wife that the government of 
God ſhould be carried on by the inſtrumen- 
tality of others, that men might not be de- 
tached and ſeparate from one another, but 
might live in mutual friendſhip and depen- 
dance, united to one another by the ties of 
- gratitude and love, and repelled only from 

thoſe evil characters which, having nd kind 
regard for others, deſerve not to receive any 
benefit from them ; ſa alſo does it ſeem wiſe 
and even neceſſary, that the government of 
God ſhould be carried on according to general 
laws; i. e. that the bleſſings and the ills of 
life, its pleaſures and its pains, ſhould be diſ- 
penſed after a certain ſteady rule, fo that the 
faculties of his intelligent creatures might be 
of ſame uſe and ſervice to them, and that 
the juſt exertion of them might find its juſt 
encouragement, Without this, there could 
be no foundation for that wiſdom which we 
call experience. In the moſt advanced age, 
we. ſhould die with as little knowledge of the 
true uſe and end and rule of life, as in its 
carlieſt periods we {et out with, 


1 


by 
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Ik the harveſt did not regularly ſucceed the 
ſeed time; if the produce did not anſwer 
both in quantity and in quality to what was 
ſown z if this were a long ſummer's day, and 
the next a ſhort winter's gleam; if that which 
is now our food ſhould be anon our poiſon z 
if that by which we now delight, and pleaſe, 
and ſerve our friends, ſhould by and by be a 
pain, a diſturbance and diſſervice to them, 
what a ſcene of confuſion would be human 
life ; how full of doubt and ſuſpicion would 
our conduct be; how vain the reaſonable 
powers, and how miſerable the ſituation of 
mankind | | 


The ſame regularity is neceſſary, and the 
fame regularity is obſerved alſo in the moral 
government of God, If one conduct were 
one while the general intereſt of mankind, 
and another while as general an injury; if 
one while virtue were beautiful and reſpect- 
able in the eyes of others, and approved 
within our own hearts ; if another while vice 
produced the ſame good-will, and the ſame 
ſell· ſatisfaction; if one while a pious educa- 
tion made men good, and another while virtue 
aroſe from licentious principles and examples; 

af 
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if the means of grace ſhould preſently become 
the means of corruption; if prayer ſKould to 
day be the nurſe of virtue, and another day 
be its bane, men could have no rule to deter- 
mine what was duty, no ground whereon to 
build their pleaſures and their hopes. All 
| wiſdom, and all obligation, would ceaſe of 
courſe ; and if the frame of nature were not 
diſſolved, all government, both human and 


divine, would be deſtroyed. But again, 


6. Notwithſtanding that the government 
of God be ordinarily adminiſtered by the in- 
ſtrumentality of others, notwithſtanding that 
it be ordinarily adminiſtered according to 
ſtated general laws, yet it is neceſſary to re- 
member, that if God be indeed the ruler of 
the world, this inſtrumentality, and theſe 
laws, are the reſult of his will, and therefore 
exclude not the poſſibility, or even the pro- 
bability that if any juſt occaſion offers, an 
occaſion in which the inſtrumentality of 
others, according to their natural powers, or 
in which the laws that are eſtabliſhed accord- 
ing to their conſtant tenor, cannot accompliſh 
the divine purpoſes, -or would defeat them, 


| (occaſions of which we have not, and of 
256 which 


18 | 
which we cannot have a competent diſcerti« 
ment) that in ſuch caſes- God may act im- 
mediately by his own right hand as it were, 
and ſuſpend, or even counteract thoſe laws 
by which he yſually conducts his govern» 
ment, 


The fame authority that enacts ſurely can 
repeal, and the fame power that could, the 
fame will that would ſuperintend the intereſt 
of the world, by the mediation of other 
agents, may, upon good evidence, be believed 
on fit occaſions to adminiſter i its affairs with- 
out ſuch mediation, | 


| There i is no abſurdity, as ſome have very 
abſurdly aſſerted, in a divine interpoſition or 
ſupernatural event; there is nothing contra- 
diftory in the idea of a miracle, nor any thing 
in the nature of it that renders it incapable 
of evidence. If God can deſtroy the world 
which he has made, where is the difficulty 
of believing that he can reverſe the laws he 
has preſcribed to it? If it was for the benefit 
of the warld that he ordained theſe laws, or 
obſerves them in his government of it, where 
js the abſurdity in believing, that when the 

benefit 
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moted by it, he not only can, but will ſuſpend 
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benefit of the world would better be pro- 


theſe laws, or if it be needful, ſo long as that 
neceſſity may continue, will violate and coun» 
teract them? 


The laws of nature are nothing in them- 
ſelves, it is but an idea which man has 
formed, from the obſervation that the events 
of life have a certain connexion, and proceed 
in a certain tenor. The laws of nature are 


moſt juſtly regarded as the manner in which 


the Lord of nature ordinarily chuſes to con- 
duct his operations; and will any man affirm, 
that God cannot, will any man doubt, can 

any man who believes his abſolute perfection 


doubt, that he muſt change that manner of 


operation whenever the happineſs of his crea- 
tures, or whatever other ends he aims at, 
would be better promoted by the change 
than by the continuance of it? In the laſt 


place, 
* 


7. I ſhall only add, that with regard to all 
practical conſequences of this doctrine, with 
regard to all the influences which the con- 


_ &ideration of the Leine government ought to 


"= | 
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have, and would naturally have upon our 
temper and our conduct, it is a matter of 
perfect indifference whether we ſuppoſe with 
ſome, that every event takes place at the 
proper ſeaſon, and in its appointed circum- 
ſtances, in conſequence of certain delegated 


powers united, blended, proportioned, and 


throughout all their ſucceſſive operations ad- 
juſted to one another in the farſt formation of 
the world, with infinite and incomprehenſible 
wiſdom ; or whether they proceeded from 
ſucceſſive commands or operations of God, 
acting from time to time according to cir- 
cumſtances and emergencies. 


If to day God has given me peace, and 
health and plenty, and afforded me the oppor- 
tunity of attending on -his public worſhip, 
what is it to me whether I received theſe 
bleflings in conſequence of a pre- eſtabliſhed 
order, and ſeries of events ſettled from: 
the beginning of the world, or whether I 
receive them through his particular com- 
mand, or through his interpoſition this day ? 
On both ſuppoſitions he is equally the Author 
of my mercies, and equally entitled to my 


gratitude” and love, If I profane or abuſe 
| this 
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this day of God, and to-morrow, fot the 
chaſtiſement of my ſins, God ſhould viſit me 
with ſorrow, what is it to me whether that 
forrow proceeds from a pre- eſtabliſhed order 
of events, formed upon the foreſight of my 
folly, and adjuſted to it, or from an imme- 
diate operation of God? In both caſes, being 
connected with my folly, and ſucceeding it, 
it is equally my puniſhment ; has in both caſes 
an equal tendency to awaken me to ſerious 
thought and devout reflexion, and in both 
caſes requires to be acknowledged with equal 
humility, and improved with equal care and 

diligence. . 


If I ſtand in need of any bleſſing which 
lies not within the reach of my own endea- 
vours ; if, for example, my fields be ſcorched 
up, and want rain from heaven to refreſh 
them, that they may yield ſufficient ſuſtenance 
for me and for my family, what is it to me 
whether the order of events be, or be not 
ſettled from the beginning? I will addreſs 
my prayers to God ; in either caſe it is highly 
becoming for me to acknowledge my depen- 
dance upon him, and his abſolute dominion 


over univerſal nature, He heareth prayer, 
| | and 
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and he accepteth the prayer of the upright. 1 
know that no order of events is ſo ſettled 
but if it be beſt he can break that order; 
whatever we aſk of him we muſt aſk accord- 
ing to his will; we muſt aſk conditionally, if 
it be upon the whole wiſeſt and beſt; or 
aſking amiſs we ſhall neither receive nor be 
received. And wherein a prayer thus re- 
ſtrained and. qualified differs from praying 
unto God. upon the ſuppoſition of a pre- 
eſtabliſhed order, I am unable to diſcern, for 
both contain in them the ſame ſentiments, 
both expreſs the ſame hopes and expectations, 
the ſame devout reſignation and cheerful con- 
fidence ; they will both produce the ſame 
effects upon ourſelves, and iſſue in that which 
is according to the will of God. 


No wiſe order, no moral order, can be 
ſettled, but upon a foreſight of what will, at 
every moment, be the temper and the cha- 
racter of every individual in his intelligent 
creation. A part of that order plainly is, 
that the beſt ſhall be beſt treated, and that 
when they do well, it ſhall be well with 
them. A part of that order probably is, 
that he who aſks ſhall receive; this is certain 

mn 
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in the caſe of all ſpiritual bleſſings, ſince the 
devout ſupplication of them is not only a 
procuring but an efficiegt cauſe of them: 
hence ariſes a preſumption, that toaſk for them 
is an ordinary condition of receivin g any 
bleflings that we want, and of enjoying them 
after we have received them, if they, be need- 
ful to us, and God has not put them in our 
own power. | 


When we are in the way of duty, we are 
then moſt certainly in the way of mercy, and 
to recur to that example that we lately men- 
tioned, if after our ſupplications we receive 
the bleſſing that we want, on one notion of the 
divine government, it was the command given 
at that ſeaſon that the windows of heaven 
ſhould be opened; on the other notion, it 
was the will of God foreſeeing that the want 
of that bleſſing would lead us to the devout 
acknowledgment and the humble ſupplica- 
tion of his mercy, that from the beginning 
+ ſuch a ſeries of events ſhould be carried on, 
that when we prayed to him, and not before, 
the bleſſing that we wiſhed for ſhould arrive. 


And fo, on the contrary, if upon bh ſup- 
Plication we receive not the bleſſing, the ac- 
„„ count 


MS 
count muſt, on both ſuppoſitions, be the 
ſame, viz. that it was not upon the whole, in 
conſideration of ourſelves, or of others con- 
nected with us, and with us intereſted in the 
event, or in its conſequences, wiſeſt and beſt 
that we ſhould receive it. And in general 
we would obſerve, that on both theſe notions 
of the divine government we may uſe the 
ſame forms of ſpeech, ſince in reſpect to every 
thing in which human duty is concerned, 


they are in the laſt reſult the ſame. 


Your time will not allow me to add any 
particular application of what has now been 
delivered to you : if theſe thoughts ſhall en- 
gage you in the ſtudy of the divine govern- 
ment, and the contemplation of God's pro- 
vidence, it is well; in a nobler ſtudy. you 
cannot be engaged; or is there any contem- 
plation more fruitful in wiſe inſtructions, in 
falutary admonitions, and in reviving conſo- 
lations. Conſider then the works of God, 
and meditate upon his ways ; and may he who 
has all hearts in his hands, ſo direct and 
proſper the workings of your minds, that 
your thoughts of him may be juſt, and your 
meditations on him ſweet, 
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© DISCOURSE VI. 
The ſame Subjets 3 


LAM. ui. 37. 


WHO 16 HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH- 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT NoT ? 


N the progreſs of our difcourſe we come 
now to the ſecond general head, in which 
we propoſed to lay before you ſome of thoſe 
confiderations from which the providence and 
government of God receives its credibility ; 
and that not ſo much for your conviction, as 
your confirmation in the belief of a doctrine 
fo important both to the preſent -and the 
future happineſs of mankind. | 


I 


Though you be chriſtians, and chriſtians I 
would hope from principle, not from faſhion, 
H 2 it 


11e }] 
it is adviſeable that you ſhould frequently in- 
ſpe& not only the general foundations of your 
faith, but thioſe ſpecial principles alſo on 
which every article of it reſts. 
. WW Fan 4; KY 
With reſpect to matters of mere ſpecula- 
tion, or of curious amuſement, in which 
neither the honor of the Goſpel, nor the per- 
fection of your character is concerned, it may 
be well not to occupy yourſelves, and that 
for this reaſon; 'viz. concerning ſuch things 
you may find it difficult to form any clear 
opinions z. you may find yourſelves perplexed 
by the arguments that ſupport them; if, 
without full conviction, you unreſervedly em- 
brace this or the other notion, you will be in 
danger of adhering to it obſtinately to the 
prejudice of charity ; or if you find yourſelves 
at any time obliged: to quit what has been 
long, and-in your judgment, during all that 
time, lawfully in poſſeſſion of your mind, it 
will confound you, it will hurt your peace, 
and perhaps bring a ſuſpicion upon other 
articles of your faith, more defenſible, more 
rational, and more momentous. Moreover, 
ſuch ſort of inveſtigations are the leſs im- 
portant even if certainty could be obtained, 


as 
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as thete ure few matters of doubtful diſputa- 
tion in which the conduct of our /#ves is con- 
cerned; and there are few circumſtances of 
life that can have any effect upon our appre- 
henfions of theſe, either to change or to con- 
firm the opinions we may have formed of 
— 99 2 ; Do IB 20000 


"This, Aerie is wi ths caſe with tholk 
very important principles of religion; which 
not only extend their influence to our lives, 
but are themſelves affected by the circum- 
ſtances of them. It is fit that thoſe princi- 
ples which are to give us the rule of our 
conduct ſhould receive their confirmation in 
our experience. It is wiſe alſo, that that 
experience ſnould ſometimes put our faith in 
them to the trial; for as the wind which 
makes the tree makes it ſtrike its roots the 
deeper, and fixes it more firmly in its ſitua- 
tion, ſo thoſe 'occurretices which ſhake our 
fith'in thoſe important principles of religion, 
wherein our. duty and our comfort is con- 
cerned, naturally lead : tbe mind to ſuch 
thoughts and exerciſes as v tend to n * 
_ 1 » (od ee: . 
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Thus, for inſtance; though there be no- 
thing in the experience of life, in its circum. 
Ntances or its changes, that can affect any 
notions we have conceived concerning the 
modes of the divine preſence, or the divine 
operation, matters of no moment if the pre- 
fence of God and his agency be acknow- 
ledged ; yet with reſpect to this preſence, and 
this agency itſelf, i. e. with reſpect to the 
divine providence and government, as there 
are on the one hand abundant demonſtrations 
of this doctrine, which cannot fail to meet 
us as we paſs through life, ſo there are on 
the other hand, thoſe ſeaſons and occafions 
through which we may be tempted to doubt 
©<onctrning the providence of God; in which 
5 — i at forſaloe u not, I 


"When, — a the tins 
of aMitions, whether our own or others, to 
"whom we think we juſtly wiſh better things, 
or through the unmerited elevation and un- 
hallowed proſperity of the wicked, our faith 
in the divine government may fink below 
that degree of vivacity and Readineſs, in 
which, for the ſake both of peace and duty, 


it were deſirable * we ſhould — | 
| ; 3 1 maintain 
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maintain it, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
more we:familiariſe to ourſelves the arguments 
by which: the doctrine of the divine govern- 
ment is ſupported, the more ſtedfaſt will be 
our faith in it, and leſs affected by obſtacles 
and difficulties. It is reaſonable to believe, 
that the conſidence we repoſe in the declara- 
tions of God's word will be the more perfect, 
and the more etficacious, in proportion as the 
authority it derives from theſe declarations is 
accompanied by a clearer and more compres 
benſive diſcerament of their evidence. 


It is one thing to believe the truth becauſe 
it is a part of what we judge juſtly to be the 
oracles of God; and another thing to believe 
it becauſe we perceive its reaſonableneſs, 
Whichever of theſe conſiderations may have 
firſt gained your aſſent to any doctrine, add 
the other alſo, and your faith will be conſi - 
derably confirmed and enlivened, your hearts 


will then diſmiſs every ſuſpicion, and reſt 


upon it with the moſt perfect ſatisfaction. 


Since, therefore, the doctrine of the divine 
government is evidently, at the firſt thought, 
a doctrine of great importance, and of exten · 

H 4 five 
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five practical conſequendesꝭ ſinoe, 48 d love 
of any object, if the ardors within heinot often 
fed by repeated meditation pon che miable- 
neſs of it will wax cold]; faith alfoy if it be 
not from time to time-ſtrengthenedrand re- 
newed by the contemplatioh of that ævidence 
that produces it, will grow languid, and will 
decay; ſince, beſides this natural deoline, the 
anhappy conſequence of our neglect, aukward 
_ circumſtances and various occurrences of the 
world may impair our faith, if they do not 
totally ſabvert it, and tale away from us the 
admonitions and conſolations of ſo ſalutary a 
doctrine, at à time perhaps when we may 
moſt ſtand in need of them; it is our pru- 
dence, and at the ſame time our duty, to 
- fortify ourſelves in the belief of the divine 
goverumentj by a oonſtant attention to its 
diſplays and operations, add by a ſerious re- 
view cf ſuch thoughts * Fam. onraliouc 6 to 
reronimend er 2 DS; » vids: 
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It 10 AGE: meant td enter er vide into 
all the evidences of the divine government, a 
compleat- repreſentation of them is not the 
work of an: hour or two;- but the labor of 2 
dong life. For there is not a Jaw of nature, 
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ora:ſcene” of providence, ſcarce an event ot 
object n iti i but ſpeaks at once both of the 
Creatbr and Ruler of the world, and dechres 
that "the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
Many of the arguments that might be em- 
ployed- upon this occaſion are ſo obvious, that 
if you are at all capable of reflexion, or even 
of obſervation, you will not need any aſſiſt- 
ance from another. Vou will form them for 
yourſelves. They lie ſo ready, and they are 
ſo plain, that if you can apprehend them 
when. they are propoſed, your own thoughts 
wal Won the 2 mention * _ 


alle een nat aid desi in ae of 
peacdtenl religion it ordinarily happens, that 
the moſt obvious are the moſt ſtriking argu- 
ments; all that is: neceflary for. conviction is 
hat hardly needs to be either ſuggeſted or 
illuſtrated. We ſhall not therefore duell on 
theſe, but, from among many proofs of the 
divine government, ſhall ſelect the followin 8, 
= to W to: = SRD HER 9350 
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2 1. The government and — — God 
might: be inferred. probably from the can 
Adergtium af: his natural perſections. God is 


$0.94 __ a Spirit, 
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2 Spirit, and almoſt every idea we ean farm 
of an uncreated and immortal Spirit, includes 
in it ſome notion of activity; and is it rea- 
ſonable then to believe, contrary to our beſt 
ideas of his nature, that God, whoſe opera- 
tions might be exerted with ſo much advan- 
tage to ſo many worlds, and without any 
violence or difficulty to himſelf, ſhould ſuffer 
his perſections to lie dormant, and poſſeſs all 
power, às if in reality he poſſeſſed none? 


Tf this be not reaſonable to believe, it is 
then reaſonable to conclude, that he intereſts 
himſelf in the affairs of the univerſe; that 
as all things are ſubject to his control, ſo his 
government is actually exerciſed over all 
exerted but on theſe? Abſolutely perſect as 
he is, they could eg HM dg me 
nn i 2; ; 


Ride God who le Bente is Sb s- 
nipotent Spirit: he is every Where: how he 
exiſts every where it is difficult to conceive ; 
and itis abſoluteiy unneceſſary for our preſent 
purpoſe to take any notice of the different 
notions | that may be formed concerning this 
Frag) divine 
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divine perfection. When we Gy that God 
is every where preſent, what we affirm is in 
plain language this ; that at one and the ſame 
time he perceives what is and happens every 
where; and that at one and the ſame time he 
can every where exert all his powers ; and if 
this be true of God, does it not afford us a 
very probable preſumption of his providence 
and government? If, through the neceſſity 
of nature, he is every where preſent, if it 
does not depend upon his will, whether or no 
he ſhall know what is, or whatever happens 
through the univerſe, if he cannot but be 
preſent in every point of ſpace, through every 
region of immenſity, how. juſtly. do we con- 

clude from hence that all things are accord- 
| ing to his will, and that if he perceives they 
be not, W P 


| This inkcrenee, it would Gem, esst he 
refuſed but upon one or other of theſe two 
principles; either that God has no will at all 
with reſpect to other beings ; that all things 
that regard them | are perfeQly indifferent to 
him 3 that every ſtate of the univerſe: is alike 
goed, not one more acceptable than another; 
W that if at any time it be in a ſtate that is 
not 


[ 168 ] 
not aceording to his will, he ſees it and per- 
mits it, with the power of correQing it im his 
hand: principles, of which it is hard to fay 
whether of the two is = wor prep" 
abſurd. . 2 8 + 972 


13 fi, 


It "EY to eld one or * of theſe 
errors, it muſt be admitted that all things 
are according to his will, and that if he per- 
ceive they be not he will make fo, we Have 
Here a compleat notion of the divine govern. 
ment and providence, deduced, as you have 
en, from the conſideration of his univerſul 
Preſence: if you add that of his perfect 
neſs, and conſider how much the hap- 
— of all ſenſible beings may be affected 
by this or the other ſtate of things, by one 
promoted and ſecured, by another endan- 
gered and impaired, inſomuch that in fact 
ſearet uny change can take place by which it 
4r not in ſome meaſure influenced, the atgu- 
ment willeacquire new ſtrength : andd it will 
appear ſeill-more probable!.if God knows all 
chings, and cah do all things, and wiſhes 
welt unto the wotld ; that the ſtate of the 
world'ls at all times ſuch às he judges to be 
4 12 P s ti 2d fi $013 vu 1% 11-3613 for 
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for: chat ſeaſon beſt ;- or that Par agg it 
would not n will anke it lach. 
gusbtod aH 5's 

— ** the Game. manner we ata args — 
the divine wiſdom in connexion with his 
univerſal preſence. For if God have a per- 
fect knowledge of the world, and almighty 
power over it, and any deſigns to accompliſh 
in it, (Which you muſt ſuppoſe if you, ſuppoſe 
him to be wiſe, for the proof of his wiſdom 
depends upon the appearance of ſuch deſigns) 
if theſe things be ſo, then you muſt either 
charge God with ſuch diſhonorable incon- 
ſiſtences as are never found in men, who are 
always careful to promote their defigns ac- 
cording to, their ability, or you. muſt admit 
that the ſtate of the world always is, or will 
be made ſuch, as beſt. ,correſponds with the 
divine purpoſes. and, intention. So that the 
will of God will, be promoted either by the 
natural. progreſs of things (whether proceed- 
ing from himſelf, and derived from his ap- 
pointment or not, is of no conſequence in the 
preſent argument) 3 or, if not thus accom- 
pliſhed, will be effected *r his. mer 
en. Ox 25 | . 
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Hence then you fee, from the conſideration 
of the divine perſections, ariſes a very ero - 
dible proof, that all things proceed according 
to the divine will, or under the divine con- 
trol, i. e. „ eee eee 
e of God. * 

l a en: the been en . 
to the world, as the Creator and Father of 
it, , 
dence and government of i God 


7 } 
* * 


Of old did he lay the foundations of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of his 
hands; he made us, and not we ourſelves ; 
we are his people, and the ſheep of his paſ- 
ture. It is the voice of reaſon as well as the 
teſtimony of Scripture,' that every being in 
the univerſe derived its origin from ſome 
great, intelligent, and abſolutely perfect Being, 
who is himſelf without derivation, without 
beginning of days, and without end of time. 
Every nature therefore is what God made it; 
ſubject to no influence to which he did not 
make it ſubje&, and expoſed to no changes 
to which he did not expoſe it. It was he 


who at firſt created the ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
| and 


n= 
and appointed to its various parts their cor. 
reſpondences; their relations and connexions ; 
and if - theſe be the effects of his will, ſuch 
alſo maſt every thing be that reſults from 
them. Deriving from him its being and its 
powers, every creature muſt neceſſarily be 
dependant upon him for the continuance of 
RT OE 


Foe you muſt ſuppoſe cither that every 
being was conſtituted in ſuch a manner as to 


continue of itſelf, as it were, for ſuch a period 
as may be thought proper to be preſcribed to 
it, or placed in ſuch circumſtances and con- 
nexions as ſhould produce the fame effect; 
or, on the other hand, that the fame power 
which was at firſt exerted to create, is yet 
continually exerted to preſerve the beings 
created in exiſtence. On either of theſe ſup- 
poſitions you evidently put every thing into 
the hands of God, and acknowledge 'that 
nothing comes to paſs but what either pro- 
ceeds from his appointment and his agency, 
or is ſubject to his direction and control. 


But again: on as ſame 2 you 
may form another argument tor the divine 


pro- 
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proyidenge, and it is this., God, you dayy is 
the, Creator of the upjverſc,-and, ule(s,you 
gan ſuppgſe;your Creator tg;bedelgdngelligent 
and rational than you, you, muſt, fue wat 
he had ſome motive to, fuch_an;.exertign, of 
his poxer, ſome ęnd for which he greated, it 
that he. did. not. wake the worlds merely, for 
the lake of enaking them „ mom ſpecity what 
end you pleaſe, take what you will to be the 
principle ot the divine cation, ygyywwl find 
that the fame principle, will giyę Aan 
aSurance of the divine, providęnq; And: e 
oy er all his, works. 154914 34,v0b) od Yeu e 
no „ ent 1s dul a baaziq 10 i 
Did he make the univenſt fon the gleaſure 
of beholding ſo beautiful, al fabsie ddl not 
the ſame principle induce him to gaintgigaits 
being and its beauty? id. he make it to 
diſplay his knowledge to thoſe intelligences 
whom. he had formed aftet. the image of. his 
don underſtandiog? Would not. the: ſame 
principle induce him to maintain them in 
their being and intelligence, and alſo to main- 
tain his other works. in thęix order and per- 
fection, that he might ſtill continue glorious 
2p Cheir ces -. <1 ao : egg: rf 
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Do you more juſtly and rationally ſuppoſe 
he made the world from a principle of love, 
his ſenſible creation to be happy, and the in- 
animate to contribute to their happineſs ? 
And can you then ſuppoſe that his benevo- 
lence was powerful enough to engage him in 
the production, but not powerful enough to 
engage him in the government of his crea- 
tures? Could he create them to make them 
happy. and abandon them after he had brought 
them into being, without any care or provi- 
ſion for their welfare? If this was the prin- 
ciple upon which he made it, muſt it not 
alſo lead him to take upon himſelf the govern- 
ment of the world, and to conſult the happi- 
neſs of his creatures in every ſucceſſive mo- 
ment of their being, as well as in the firſt ? 


ls the human artiſt fo reaſonably ſolicitous 
for the preſervation and good order of his works, 
and are the works of God unworthy his atten- 
tion? The great machine of nature, will it juſ- 
tify no proviſion, no care? Ye fathers, are ye fo 
watchful over your children, ſo ſtudious to pre- 
ſerve them from evil, ſo anxious to enſure their 
future happineſs as well as their preſent com- 
forts? Do you place theſe things among 


your obligations? Do you rank them among 
3 | the 
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the excellences of your character? Do you 
herein approve your conduct, and find your 
ſatisfaction; and can you then believe that 
God, the Father of angels and of men, the 
almighty Parent of the univerſe, has no care 
over his children? Has he no concern fot 
their intereſt? Makes he no proviſion for 
their welfare? Is he totally indifferent about 
their characters and their circumſtances, and 
having (what you may perhaps have ſome- 
times vainly wiſhed, for the fake of your 

' deſcendants that you had) all power in his 
hands, has he caſt off his children, and 
abandoned them to time and chance ? 


If, either, in the firſt conſtitution of the 
world, he has provided for the regular and 
uſeful operation of material and inanimate 
cauſes, and for the welfare of his ſenſible 
ereation according to their reſpective na- 
tures, character, diſpoſitions, and ſituation; 
he has ſo ordered the progreſs of events as 
to produce the beſt final iſſue, and in the 
mean time the greateſt general felicity; or, 
if not having eſtabliſhed ſuch an order and 
_ "ſeries of events at firſt, he governs the world 
by a conſtant ſuperintendence, and unremitted 
_ agency, 
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agency, actuating, guiding, and over-ruling 
all things, to the gracious purpoſes of his 
own benevolence ; he maintains the character 
of a wiſe Creator and a tender Father: if 
not, the human character is not ſo much in- 
ferior to the divine; if we deny this doc- 
trine, we muſt aſſert, both irreverently and 
abſurdly, that there are ſome of his creatures 
whoſe excellences reproach their Creator's 
character, that he might learn a leſſon of 
wiſdom and of goodneſs from his works. 


The arguments that have been now men- 
tioned, may perhaps avail to convince you, 
that ſuch a providence and government is 
exerciſed in fact, though they leave the 
manner in which it is exerciſed undiſcovered. 
On this occaſion we only reaſon on fuch 
principles as Chriſt aſſumed upon a like occa- 
fion, when he faid unto his hearers, © If ye 
being evil know how to give good gifts 
«* unto your children, how much more ſhall 
your heavenly Father give good things 
„ unto them that aſk him?“ 


Under this head, as in fome meaſure re- 
lated to that argument in proof of the divine 
I 2 governe 
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government, which ariſes from the conſidera- 
tion of God's character as the Creator of the 
world, from whom every being derived its 
nature, its properties and powers, I may be 
allowed juſt to mention ; that upon the true 
principles of natural knowledge it appears, 
that the great bond by which the material 
world is held together, through which the 
-heavenly bodies perform their reſpective revo- 
lutions, and retain their places and their 
courſes; that, through which alſo all the 
revolutions of the earth are performed, 
through which it is a comfortable and a 
Fruitful habitati6n ; that, through which all 
its changes are effected, and by which its 
various parts are rendered the proper ſubject 
of human {kill and induſtry, is not a property 
but a force ; not inherent but impreſſed; not 
a quality that belongs to the bodies we 
poſſeſs, or reſides in thoſe that we behold 
around us, but the effect of an uniform and 
-unremitted operation of ſome almighty and 
omnipreſent Being upon every ſyſtem and 
every particle of matter in the univerſe. 


Since this is ſo; ſince whatever comes to 
' paſs in the external, the material world, comes 
| to 
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to paſs by the immediate ageney of God]; it 
is clear firſt of all, that the dominion of all 
things inanimate 1s his; and if you will add 
to this conſideration what your own èxperi- 
ence. and obſervation may have taught you 
concerning the intimate connexion that there 
is between the material world on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the ſpiritual, 
the ſenſible, the intellectual and moral world; 
if you will conſider what mighty changes 
may be wrought in yourſelves with reſpect to 
your ſenſations of eaſe and pain, with reſpect 
to the perceptions of your underſtandings, 
with reſpect to the affections of your hearts, 
with reſpect to your powers of every kind, 
and even with reſpect to your continuance in 
the world, by a very little changę in the diſ- 
poſition of a very few particles of matter, 
by a very ſmall acceleration of their motion, 
or as ſmall a diminution of it; if you will 
conſider what mighty conſequences depend 
upon the views, the diſpoſitions, and the lives 
of men; you will be ready to conclude, that 
whoever has the government of the material, 
mult alſo have the government of the ſpiri- 
tual world; that one naturally accompanies 
the other; and that both centre in the God 
* | 14 who 
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who- made them. For the preſent to con- 
clude. Ret 


Thoſe perfections and relations of God 
which yield us ſuch cogent evidence, that he 
actually ſuperintends and governs univerſal 
nature, do at the ſame time afford us the 
moſt comfortable aſſurances that he is well 
qualified for ſo great and arduous a work. 
Who is better qualified to ſuperintend your 
intereſts, and difpoſe of your affairs? Not 
you. Neither your preſence nor your power 
extends to every perſon and to every event 
in which your happineſs is intereſted z nor is 
your wiſdom in any one inſtance capable of 
diſcerning how any event, whether proſperous 
or adverſe, will affect your intereſts upon the 
whole. | 


What an argument is here to renounce all 
confidence in ourſelves, and to caſt our cares 
on God! Of whom ſhould you make a 
friend but of God? If he be our friend, we 
cannot have, either in the animate, or in- 
animate creation, one real enemy. And how 
ſhall we make a friend of God but by an 
habitual obedience to his commandmenis, and 


* 
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an univerſal reſignation to his will? That 
obedience and that reſignation is no very eaſy 
acquiſition ; it will coſt you much labor and 
much time. The ſooner you begin the fooner 
you will attain to it; and attain to it you 
muſt if you with either for peace in this 
world, or for happineſs in that which is to 
come. | 


Young man, while thy heart is tender ; 
while it is not yet made callous either by the 
vices and diſſipations, or the intereſts and 
cares of this world, cultivate the ſacred ſenti- 
ments of piety ; give all diligence, that thy 
heart may delight itſelf in the law of God, 
and that thy will may be totally, univerſally, 
and chearfully abſorbed in his. I cannot give 
you better counſel either for this life or the 
next. If there be truth in God, it will in- 
ſure to you a bleſſed immortality; and if you 
dare truſt my teſtimony, it will enable you 
perfectly to enjoy the proſperities of life, and 
ſincerely to rejoice even amidſt its apprehen- 
ſions and afflictions. What is there beſide 
that can do theſe great things for you? 
Nothing. 
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DISCOURSE NN. 


The ſame Subject continued. 


LAM. iii. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
To PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT NOT? 


Iv. the progreſs of our diſcourſe upon theſe 

words, having firſt explained to you what 
appeared to me to be the true idea of the 
government and providence of God, I- come 
at length to ſtate to you ſome of thoſe con- 
ſiderations from which the providence and 
government of God receives its credibility. 
Here, having previouſly ſhewn the neceſſity 
and the advantage of attending to ch con- 
ſiderations, we obſerved, 


Iſt. 


FM: 
1ſt, That the providence and government 
of God might probably be inferred from his 
natural pertections, 


2dly, From the relations that he bears unto 
the world as the Creator and the Father of 
it, and I propoſe now to ſhow, in the 


zu place, That the very being of a revela- 
tion, abſtracted from any thing it teaches on 
this ſubject, is itſelf a proof of the divine 
providence and government. 


. Conſider what a revelation is. It is an 
interpoſition of God to impart unto his in- 
telligent creatures ſomething reſpecting either 
their preſent or their future intereſts, which 
could not have been attained by them, or 
not in the neceſſary degrees of light and 
power, through the mere Fares of chair na- 
tural abikties. 


| How let rand of it be het it alli 

divine interpoſition is a certain proof that the 
affairs of men are not overlooked by God, 
or excluded from his -care. It is an indif- 


putable 9 that he knows them; that 
he 
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he obſerves them; that he prefers one ſitua- 
tion of them to another ;. and thinks it not 
beneath him, but worthy of his perfections, 
and of the relations that he bears to them, 
to afford them, when they need it, better 
aids than thoſe with which it was wiſe and 
fit they ſhould originally and generally be 
entruſted, 


But beſides that he is attentive to the 
affairs of men, and intereſts himſelf in their 
welfare, a revelation likewiſe proves, that the 
God who made us has it in his power to bleſs 
us, in whatever meaſure ſeemeth to him 
good; that our natural abilities impoſe no 
reſtraints on his beneficence, and conſe- 
quently, that if what we call nature be not 
in one inſtance, it is not in any inſtance in- 
violable, or unſurpaſſable by God; i. e. in 
other words, that he has all the powers of 
nature in his hands; that when fuch is his 
pleaſure, he can do greater things than any 
that he has done in the conſtitution, or the 
courſe of nature; i. e. whatever ſeemeth to 


reer 


If 
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If moreover we confider, that every reve- 
lation muſt appeal to miracles: as its creden- 
tials, (ſince no reaſonablenefs, no excellence, 
no importance, no: expediency of a doctrine, 
as we have ſeen, can prove it to be an imme- 
diate communication from on high) if we 
conſider this, we: ſhall: not wonder that the 
very being of a revelation is mentioned as an 
argument of the divine providence and govern= - 
ment; ſince if it be a revelation that is cre- 
dible, that is worthy to be received, it muft 
have'-been introduced, or accompanied by 
thoſe events which will demonſtrate the 
Author of them to have it in his power to 
reverſe, to.counteract, or to ſuſpend whatever 
is moſt certain, moſt ſtable, and moſt to be 
depended on in nature; 1. e. to have the abſo- 
late and* uncontrolable government of the 
world. E ol IS 


If the ſubje& of this revelation, the intel- 
ligence that is by it communicated to man- 
kind, be merely what reſpects the comfort or 
the preſent happineſs of mankind, together 
with the government of God, it will demon- 
ſtrate his benignity and goodneſs; if it be what 
reſpects their moral dignity, or their happi- 

neſs, 
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neſs, as connected with their moral character, 
it will at the ſame time demonſtrate both the 
natural and the moral government of God. 


Conſider then what evidence ariſeth from 
the chriſtian revelation. to the doctrine we 
would eſtabliſh. It is confirmed by many 
ſigns and wonders with which God could 
not have borne his teſtimony to it, if the 
laws of nature had been any thing but his 
own volitions. The ſubject of it is the hap- 
pineſs of mankind in the practice and purſuit 
of virtue. And what can be a ſtronger argu- 
ment of the moral government: of God, of 
his inviolable reſolution to diſtinguiſh between 
the righteous and the wicked, than that he 
violated the laws of nature; thoſe laws, the 
general prevalence of which was neceſſary 
not merely to the well-being, but even to 
the very exiſtence of his creatures ; in order 
to give evidence, and to procure attention to 
what the Goſpel has to depoſe on a ſubje& 
ſo intereſting both to the happineſs of man, 
and to the honor of his Maker ? 


4. Theſe obſervations on the evidence that 
ariſes from the being of a revelation to the 


| govern» 
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government of God, naturally lead us to 
obſerve concerning prophecy, that 2hzs alſo 
may be adduced in ſupport of the fame doc- 
trine. 


Prophecy is a kind of miracle; whatever 
therefore was juſt now ſaid under the pre- 
ceding head of miracle, may be applied to 
prophecy. Prophecy moreover is a ſpecies 
of revelation; whatever therefore was ſaid 
under the preceding head concerning revela- 
tion, may be applied to prophecy. But to 
conſider what is peculiar in it: it muſt pro- 
ceed, as was obſerved in the*firſt of theſe 
diſcourſes, either from the perfect knowledge 
of all nature, ſo that he who dictates the 
prediction, ſhall have infallible aſſurance that 
all things will work together to bring about 
the event he has foretold, .and that nothing 
can intervene to obſtruct the event he has 
predicted, or to change even the minuteft 
of its circumſtances ; or it muſt proceed from 
the conſciouſneſs that all things are under his 
dominion ; that nothing can come to paſs 
contrary to his pleaſure, or without his order; 
that he can do whatever he pleaſes in heaven 


above, and upon carth beneath ; and that he 
cannot 


1 
cannot ſee cauſe to change his purpoſe, or to 
repent him of his will. 


On either of theſe ſuppoſitions, one ſingle 
circumſtantial prophecy, be the ſubject of it 
what it will, perfectly accompliſhed in the 
event, affords a very convincing argument of 
the providence and government of God. 


If you ſuppoſe that no other account can 
be given of his foreknowledge of the event 
predicted, than that he had determined that 
it ſhould be fo, the concluſion is very plain 
that he has the government of the world in 
his hands. If, on the other hand, you ſup- 
poſe that he foreſaw, from the perfect know- 
ledge that he had of all things that were then 
exiſting, of their operations, their connexions, 
and their conſequences, that the event pre- 
dicted would be the natural reſult of them, and 
that nothing, neither will, nor power, would 
intervene to defeat his expectations: this 
extenſive knowledge is evidently of ſuch a 
nature as could be poſſeſſed by none but him 
who had imparted unto every being in the 
univerſe their reſpective powers; appointed 
them their connexions, and blended them 
together 
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together in ſuch a manner as to have pro- 
vided for the event — from the foun- 
dation of the world. 


To know the univerſe ſo perfectly, can 
belong to none but to the Creator of it; nor 
could even the Creator of the univerſe infal- 
libly foretel what ſhould be hereafter, if he did 
not either exerciſe a conſtant ſuperintendency 
and agency in the world, or had not from the 
beginning, in the original conſtitution of his 
creatures, and the diſtribution of their talents, 
in the appointment of their connexions, in 
the general diſpoſition. of all things, animate 
and inanimate, provided for every event, and 
appointed unto each its time, and all its cir- 
cumſtances. 


Thus you ſee, that on any ſuppoſition, a pre- 
diftion proves that God is not inattentive to the 
world and its affairs; proves, that his power 
is exerted in the management of the univerſe: 
and therefore will, one way or other, turn out 
an argument of the divine government; either 
in the way of conſtant agency and ſuperin- 
tendance, or in that which is, though not 


more ſtrictiy, more literally a providence. 
Con- 
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Conſider then, what ſtriking evidences, 
what numerous proofs we have; of this im- 
portant truth ; think how they multiply upon 
us, in that long ſeries of prophecies which 
began in early times, and extend to very 
diſtant generations, and have been, from age 
to age receiving, according to their reſpective 
periods, an exact * 


Conſider how various are the ſubj ects of 
theſe prophecies ; ſometimes the affairs of 
individuals; ſometimes of families; ſometimes 
of kingdoms; ſometimes of the world; and 
you will .ſee, that the government of God 
extends 'to the minuteſt as well as to the 
greateſt affairs of his creation; and that there 
is no ground for that unmeaning diſtinction 
between a general and a particular providence. 
For as no providence can be general that in- 
clades not every particular being, ſo the ar- 
guments by which we prove the government 
of God at all, prove that he attends to the 
affairs of all his creatures, and rules over 
every individual. 


Confider again the connexion that ſubſiſts 
between the prophecies of which I have been 
* ſpeaking ; 


— 
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ſpeaking; obſerve how they are united in one 


ſeries, and conſtitute one mighty whole, and 
you will perceive that the government of 


God is conſtant and uninterrupted. Reflect 


on their vaſt extent, the amazing period 
through which they ſtretch, and you will ſee 
that the government of God is from ever- 


laſting to everlaſting. 


On this part of my diſcourſe I ſhall only 
add, in the 


5th and laſt place, that in proof of. the 
divine providence and government we may 
appeal to many. ſtriking facts that manifeſt 
the wiſeſt and the kindeſt purpoſes, as well 
as to the general good order of the world. 


I might here produce, both from ſacred 
and civil hiſtory, both from public and from 
private life, many very important events that 
have been brought about by the moſt incon- 
ſiderable means; many that have, in fact, 
followed as their conſequence from thaſe 
things on which they ſeei to have no manner 


of dependance, or even the leaſt connexion 
with them; and many which muſt be ac- 


- knowledged, 
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knowledged, in human apprehenſion, to have 
been directly contrary to the natural tendency 
of | what we call their cauſes, the very reverſe 
of what reaſonably might have been, and of 
what actually was expected from them. In 
theſe things we muſt own the hand of God; 
his providence and agency is neceſſary to the 
ſolution, of them. I ſhall not ſtay to ſpecify 
the inſtances ; this would be altogether need- 
leſs to thoſe who have the hiftory of provi- 
dence in their hands, and it is fit that I 
ſhould not neglect to mention to you what 
occurs within yourſelves, ' and within your - 
obſervation, to demonſtrate that God intereſts 
himſelf in the welfare of his creatures, and 
is" not. Wheaton about their welfare in 
_— | 


Webel 16 it 1 pray that hs ant, e 
you will not; I ſuppoſe, ſuſpect to be poſſeſſed 
of a prophetic:ſpirit ; whence is it that with- 
out: any: foreſight of her own: ſhe ꝓrovideth 
her meat in the ſummer, and gathereth her 
food in the harveſt; you fee. no guide, r 
overſcer,. or ruler, that ſhe: has ; but can you 
account for this, if God be not: her Ruler, 
het Overſcer.:and Guide i: Whence comes 
ban K 2 | this 
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this providerit diſpoſition, but thence whence 
her being comes? And can any thing be a 
clearer proof that God abandons not his 
oreatures, but extends his care over them not 
only to their preſent comfort, but alſo to 
their future happineſs? Is not this as indiſ- 
putable an argument of divine providence as 
if God, by miraculous interpoſition, ſhould 
annually ſend an angel from'on high to lay 
up in ſtore for this induſtrious people a pos 
vg for their futare wants ? 


Whence is it that the ſtork in the heavens 
knows her appointed time; that the turtle 
and the crane, and the ſwallow, obſerve the 
time of their coming? That is to fay, How 
are they warned to flee from thoſe inclement 
ſeaſons that are not yet arrived? How 1s 
their courſe directed to a milder ſky? ' How 
do they judge ſo nicely when the period of 
their ſojourning is elapſed ? Orby what prip- 
ciple is it that when that. period is elapſed 
they aſſemble for their flight from every 
quarter of the heavens? Have they, how 
can they have, any other Pilot, or any other 
Monitor, than 'God ! Whence theſe changes 


eee the divine How but 
under 
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aides the divine direction? Why theſ 
changes if it were indifferent to God whether 
his ſenfible creation were preſerved or periſh- 
ed? If it were indifferent to him whether 
they prolonged their being iu comfort or in 
miſery ? 


Like to theſe are the powers of foreſight 
and anticipation in yourſelves, by which yau 
are ſo much intereſted in futurity, that it is 
almoſt always in the preſent moment one 
chief object of your thought and care. What 
mean theſe powers? What do they ſay to 2 | 
of your Creator 


Do they beſpeak him to be careleſs of his 
works? To exerciſe no government, no pra- 
vidence over his creation? Do they declare 
him to be utterly unconcerned about his off+ 


ſpring and their affairs ? 


If the preſent bleſſings of his ſenſible cre- 
ation could be aſcribed to chance or fate; i. e. 
if, in other words, the preſent happineſs of 
his ſenſible creation, at any time, were not 
== to a benevolent and intelligent 
iple as its author , yet foreſight, as it 
K 3 implies 
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implics intelligence in its poſſeſſor, muſt im- 
ply intelligence in its beſtower, or its cauſe; 
and a proviſion for futurity, by whatever 
means, together with the principle through 
which that proviſion for futurity is made, 
muſt be imputed to a Being who is at once 
both wiſe and kind, who knows what is to 
come hereafter, and means to make it- wel- 
come to his en 11207. « 


* our ——ů— at any 
time might poſſibly be imputed to ſome other 
principle than kindneſs to ourſelves, and 
might be neceſſary for other reaſons than for 


dcdiur happineſs, yet ſurely our ability to enjoy 


them, in the midſt of ſo many dangers, and 
after having paſſed through ſo many circum- 
ſtances that might have deprived us of that 
capacity, 1s an argument of the benignity of 
our Creator; and, at the ſame time, the con- 
cern and the ſolicitude which he has im- 
, planted in us, with reſpect to our intereſts in 
futurity, is as ſtrong an argument of his care 
over us, and his Sos to previde for 
pur happineſs in all that is yer to come. 


Con- 
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Conſider what a variety of circumſtances, 
both within itſelf and the world around it, 
muſt concur together for the preſervation of 
every individual animal upon the face of the 
earth, and then doubt whether God be their 
Preſerver. Conſider how one generation ſuc- 
ceeds another; how, as one paſſes away in 
every ſpecies of creatures, another riſes up to 
ſupply its-place in the general ſyſtem of the 
world, and to enjoy thoſe bounties of which 
its predeceſſors, through a longer continuance 
of their exiſtence, might have loſt all reliſh, 
Conſider that no ſpecies of being is extinct, 
but all continue as they were from the be- 
ginning; their nature perfectly the ſame, in 
the lateſt and in the earlieſt generations, and 
then ſay, by whom the ſpecies is preſerved, 
through ſo long a ſucceſſion of innumerable 
individuals ? 


Whence came theſe regular and uninter- 
rupted ſupplies? Whence is it, that though 
the earth be ever loſing its inhabitants, yet 
its inhabitants are not diminiſhed? Theſe 
are all inſtances in fa& to which athers need 
not to be added, of a proviſion for futurity 
plainly proceeding from ne fame Being who 

„ is 
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is the Author of nature, and which demon- 
ſtrate his care over his works. Inſtances of 
ſuch a care, in which the means employed 
for that proviſion have, for ſucceſſive ages, 


proved effectual, therefore demonſtrate that 
his power is exerted for the benefit of his 


Creatures. 


Conſider how ſummer and winter, ſeed 
time and harveſt, day and night fail not, then 
aſk, Is there no providence in reſpect to the 
comfort and ſupport of life? Conſider what 
remedies are provided in every province of 
nature for our diſeaſes and our pains, and then 
aſk, Is there no providence with reſpect to 
ſickneſs and to health? Conſider how the 
numbers of mankind ordinarily continue much 
the ſame, and then aſk, Is there no provi- 
dence with reſpect to life and death? Con- 
ſider of what importance it is to the happi- 


neſs of ſociety, that the powers of indivi- 


duals ſhould be variouſly diſpenſed and vari- 
ouſly combined: conſider that in fact they 
are ſo, and then aſk, Is there no providence 
with reſpect to the diſtribution of our talents? 
Conſider alſo of what importance it is to 


mankind,. that the cu.cumſtances of indivi- 
duals 


\ 


I 
duals ſhould likewiſe be as varied as their 
powers: conſider how much theſe circum- 
ſtances depend upon their powers, and how 
much upon their induſtrious exertion or in- 
dolent neglect of them, and then ſay, Is there 
no providence with reſpect to riches and 


honor? 


Conſider how much the inclinations and 
tempers of mankind depend upon the cir- 
cumſtances of their external fituation : con- 
ſider of what moment it is that ſuch a variety 
of tempers ſhould be mingled together in a 
ſcene of diſcipline and education: conſider 
tHat the fact alſo is fo, and then fay, Is there 
no providence with reſpe& to the natural 
diſpoſitions of mankind? Conſider how odious 
and how bitter are the fruits of vice; how 
pleaſant and how fair are the fruits of virtue; 
and then ſay, Is there no providence with re- 
ſpe& to human characters, no moral govern- 
ment of God? Conſider how invariable are 
theſe laws, conſider what mighty changes 

wrought in the tempers and the cha- 
raters of-men, by well-appointed and well- 
timed changes in their circumſtances, and 
then ſay if /there be no connexion between 


the natural and the moral worlds; no provi- 
defice regulating the circumſtances of man- 
kind, and accommodating their Kate unto + 
— 


. If the 00 order of the world, in the firſt 
moment of its exiſtence were, as undoubtedly.. 
it was, a good argument of its being the 
work of an almighty, all-wife, änd all-gra- 
ctous God, the preſervation of that good or- 
der furely will be as good an argument of his 
providence and government? If its good 
order, for a moment, could not be the effect 
of chance, can the continuance of that good 
order be the refult of accident? If, its good 
order, for a moment, juſtly infers the will of 
ſome abſolutely perfect being, can that order - 
be continued againſt the will of that Being ? 
Can it be maintained without it? If in one 
caſe the proof be good, it is good in the other 
alſo. Some account muſt be given of the 
conſtancy as well as of the origin of that 
good order, and no account can be given of 
it but that it is the will of God. 


To conclude: needs there any other argu- 


ment to give you full conviction that God is 
the 
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the ofily-Potentate ?. That he-does according: 
to his will in heaven above, and upon earth 
beneath I- am well perſuaded there does not. 
Would to God that I had as firm and lively 
4 perfuaſioncthat tliere needs nothing more to 
bring your temper and your conduct into per- 
fect correſpondence with this firſt great and. 
fundamental principle of religion. Nothing 
more ſhould: be needful. By nature you are 
reaſonable creatures, and by profeſſion you 
are diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. Remember 
then that God is every where, that he knows 
every thing, and can do every thing; there 
is nothing that he cannot accompliſh ; there 
is nothing that he cannot prevent. He is 
above you, and below you, and around you, 
and within you: he is where no human eye 
can penetrate; he is within your hearts. 


If this ſolemn truth were permitted by you 
to ſink as deep as it ought to ſink within 
your breaſts, would you ſtill be in every re- 
ſpect, would you ſtill do, in every inſtanee, 
what now you allow yourſelves to do and be? 
In this houſe of God your attendance ſurely 
would not be formal, would not be careleſs, 
would not be drowſy, would not be inter- 

rupted 
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rupted by the vain imaginations of your own 
minds, or by any trivial occurrence that may 
chance to ſtrike your eyes or your ears. 


When you leave this houſe of God, his 
day would not be ſpent by you in trivial con- 
verfation,” or in ſecular amuſements, or in 
temporal affairs. Your diligence in the great 
work of life would every day be animated by 
the conſideration of his preſence and his pro- 
vidence; Your pleaſure, though reſtrained 
by this conſideration within narrower boun- 
darids it may be than the faſhions and the 
euſtoms of a luxurious and diſſipated age pre- 
ſaribe to them, would not be the leſs, but 
the more lively; would not be the lefs, but 
the more perfectly enjoyed. Vou would be 
pure in heart; you would be holy in all man- 
ner of converſation; your whole life, your 
buſineſs, your e, your moſt trivial 
thoughts and actions would be an acceptable 
ſacrifice to God, and every day ſpent by you 
under a ſerious ſenſe of his inſpection and 
dominion, would tranſmit you gradually im- 
proving in every thing truly amiable to that 
laſt ſolemn day, beyond which this world 
cannot be enjoyed by you, but in which, if 

| you 
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you have been affected as you ought to be, by 
the providence and government of God, you 
will be tranſlated from this ſcene of ignorance 
and imperfection to his celeſtial preſence, 
where there is fulneſs of joy, and to his 
right hand, where there are pleaſures for ever- 
more, There, my friends, let us give all 
diligence to ſecure a happy meeting ; there is 
no favor that I will ever aſk of you with 
greater ſeriouſneſs. No man can form a 
nobler purpoſe for himſelf, or entertain a 

kinder with for you. | 


-* 


a 


DISCOURSE X. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


2 


LAM. iii. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COME TH 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT NOT? 


® Þo what has been already ſaid under this 
general head of our diſcourſe, we may 
add the expreſs teſtimony of divine revelation. 
Let us here then take a brief ſurvey of the 
doctrine of the Jewiſh: and the Chriſtian 
- Scriptures, concerning the providence and 
the government of God. 5 


As they aſcribe the origin of all things to 
his creating power, ſo they repreſent him, 
during the early ages of the world, when. as 
Jt experience had not taught mankind to 

regard 


RR, 
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regard the uncorrupted dictates of their own 
hearts as the laws of their Creator, or the 


frame of nature as conveying to them the 
knowledge of his perfections, and the notices 
of his will ; when as yet, through their in- 


experience, they were naturally ignorant of 


many things too important to their comfort, 
too neceſſary to the purpoſes of God in re- 
ſpe& to themſelves, for them to remain in 


| Ignorance thereof, during this infancy of the 


world and its inhabitants, the Scriptures re- 
preſent the great Creator as maintaining the 
government of the external world in the ſame 
manner in which it is now maintained, . but 
as ruling the race of men very much by viſible 
intercourſes and audible communications of 
Bis pleaſure. All the operations of nature, 


and all the changes and events of life, are 
uniformly aſcribed to the power and the will 
: of the Creator; and even whatever effects 
follow the will of men, are imputed to the 


providence of God. 


When a greater refinement of conception, 


4 greater ſtrength of reaſon, a greater com- 


paſs of experience had ſuperſeded the neceſ- 


f 2 _ thoſe ſaper-natural communications by 


which 
I 
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which they were greatly aided, and in part 
2cquiced ; chat viſible and audible. intercourſe 
with God ſeems gradually to have ceaſed ; he 
ſeems to have ruled mankind. not ſo much by 
extraordinary. interpolitions as by the princis 
ples of cheir own nature, by the power af 
external circumſtances, and the influence they 
naturally have in various ſituations one I | 
another *. 8 1 htoefs 

A | | * 2 - 4.17, One | 


» By the way it may juſt be remarked hete, that u 
very ſtriking argument, in favor of the reality of the 
mixacles wrought in the early ages of the Jewiſh hiſtory, 
may be deduced from this fact, that no miracles were 
ever pretended to be wrought after the Babyloniſh capit- 
. vity till the time of Chriſt. Now if the miracles re- 
corded fn the more early periods were à deception, what 
ſhould have hindered the renewal of ſimilar deceptions 
after the building of the ſecond temple ? Will it be ſaid, 
that by their captivity and ſubſequent flavery in Babylon, 
the people were become ſo enlightened that they could 
not be impoſed upon? Such are not uſually the effects 
of captivity and ſlavery? Will it be ſaid, that it was no 
longer the intereſt of their leaders to impoſe upon them ? 
Had then Ezra and Nehemiah no difficulties to encoun- 
ter, no prejudices to overcome ? Would the belief of a 
divine interpoſition in their favor have done nothing to- 
wards eſtabliſhing their characters, and giving them 
weight with the people? Admit the fact, that the former 
miracles were real, and that the providence of God ſaw 


fit, at that time, to with-hold an interpoſition of this 
L kind, 
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Or peculiar people, in proceſs of -time, 
by a train of very wonderful yet not altogether 
fapernatural events, riſing from a few” anceſ- 
tors in a foreign country into a nation of 
Naves and bondmen, and therefore willing to 


be led in queſt of another ſetflement, was 
ſelected from among all the nations of the 
| tafth to give to the reſt of the world, iti the 
whole of their hiſtory and fate, a ſenſible 
and ſtriking example of the moral govern- 
ment of God in the inſtance of national re- 
muneration in this world for- ritual obedience 
to a preſcribed law, and to be the depofitaries 
of that doctrine, and of thoſe predictions, that 
were to prepare the way for the Meſſiah, and 
to * evidence to his . er 0 


By their big peregrination in the wilder 
neſs, their detachment from all other nations 
was completed, and that attachment to'one 
Another, that idea of their own importance, 
which, in themſelves conſidered, are vain 
ang: ſelfiſh, and unamiable, but which, if 


kind, ad the difficulty is not oddly: ſolved, but a far 
greater weight of evidence is thrown into the ſcale at 
this day, 3 in favor of thoſe miracles which were really 


 Fenvine. 


con- 


( wp 1 
conſidered in compariſon with the corruption 
of all other nations, (by communication with 
whom the purpoſes of providence, muſt have 
been defeated), are wile and admirable, were 
compleatly formed; and they were, ſtrength 
ened by an extraordinary ſyſtem of laws de- 
rived from God, of the ſame alienating ten- 
dency, as well as by frequent miracles wrought 
in their behalf, and conſtant wonders and 
tokens of the divine preſence 1 
them. 


Among this nation as well as „ 
among other nations, for a long ſucceſſion of 
ages, the government of God was in part 
carried on, and his deſigns accompliſhed, by 
the miniſtry of prophets, to whom he com- 
municated his will at ſundry nee 5 in 
divers manners. CONES 


But this inſtrument of the divine ET 
ment among men ſeems, for a long time be- 


fore the appearance of the Meſſiah, to have 
been totally diſuſed, and all the will of God 
with reſpect to his rational offspring to have 
proceeded in what, for diſtinction ſake, wg 
may call its natura order and method. 

L 2 Tn 


| 
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In the fulneſs of time, he, who from eatly 
ages had been foretold, (a prediction which, 
through ſucceſſive times, was frequently re- 
peated) as the Deliverer of the Jews from the 
bondage of their peculiar ceremonies and 
ritual obſervances, appeared at once to put an 
end to that diſpenſation; and by the power 
of his example, of his precepts, of his doc- 
trine, of his prophecies, of the ſuperiour evi- 
dence that: he gave to ſome important prin- 
ciples of conduct, and the diſcovery of others, 
which either had not been at all revealed, or 
but obſcurely intimated in the preceding diſ- 
penſations of religion; to bring mankind into 
a more perfect ſubjection to the moral govern- 
ment of God than they ever yet had paid to it, 
and to form them into one great and glorious 
ſociety, perfectly holy, and perfectly happy, 
to dwell for ever in the city of the living 
God. 


Thus, as by the Jewiſh diſpenſation, man- 
kind were taught the. moral government of 
God in this world, illuſtrated by the hiſtory 
of that peculiar people, fo. by. the miſſion of 
Chriſt, his life, his reſurrection and exalta- 
tion, they were taught not .only that they 


Were 
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were to liver after death, but- that then tht. 
moral government of God would be exerciſed 
in individual remuneration. 


During the perſonal miniſtry of Chriſt on 
earth, the government of God proceeded as 
before, exeept that for the evidence of his 
« Father's preſence with him for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his own authority, and the confirma- 
tion of his doctrine, he had the power of. 
controling, in many inſtances, the ſettled 
laws of nature: except alſo that the ne- 
principles which he imparted to mankind 
produced, according to the various tempers 
of thoſe who heard them, or received them, 
ſome effects, which otherwiſe had not taken 
place in the moral government of God. 


When his miniſtry on earth was accom- 
pliſhed, for the reward of his obedience unto 
death, he was received into the preſence — 
Gad, and fat down at the right hand of the 
Majeſty on high, where, for the confirmation 
of what he had before taught, and to give 
certain evidence to his diſciples, that he, 
their exemplar, had entered on his reward, 
as had all power committed to him both in 

L 3 heaven 
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heaven and en earth; i. e. he was enabled to 
work miracles from heaven, as on earth he 
had before wrought them, for the mainte- 
nance and propagation of maik and virtue 
— men. a 

As a further evidence of his exaltation, as 
the firſt exerciſe of his power, (ſo to ſpeak) 
for the more perfect eſtabliſhment, and the 
larger extenſion of God's moral kingdom 
among men, he communicated to thoſe who 
had been his diſciples upon earth the power 
of working ſuch-miracles as he himſelf had 
wrought, and every other power which na- 
ture had not given them, but which it was 
neceſſary to impart to them that they might 
be the witneſſes of his reſurrection to all na- 
tions and tongues, and kindreds, and confirm 
the truth of it to men of all tempers and 
perſuaſions. Through theſe a mighty change 
was, in a ſhort time, wrought in. the moral 
government of God. Many cruel, ſuperſti- 
tious, and immoral practices, were aboliſhed 
in many nations; many individuals were re- 
newed in the ſpirit of their minds; their 
characters transformed from darkneſs unto 
light, from wicked and corrupt to pure and 
3 | holy. 
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holy. Out of the ruins of jdolatry and vice, 
there aroſe a rational and maply piety towards 
God, operating in all the ſacred ſentiments 
of awful fear, of ardent love, of humble re- 
fignation and ſteady confidence, as well as in 
all . the duties .of a chearful and unreſerved 
obedience ;. there aroſe a tender and fervent 
charity towards one another, iſſuing in all the 
bleſſed: affections, the kind expreſſions, and 
the uſeful deeds of meekneſs, humility, for- 
bearance, candor, compaſſion, congratulation, 
mptual helpfulneſs, and diſintereſted liberality ; 
there aroſe a certain elevation, dignity and 
ſpirituality of mind, that diſdained a ſenſual 
happineſs, that looked above a temporal feli- 
city, that deſpiſed both the blandiſhments 
and the terrours of temptation ; that aſpired 
after the divine favor as its end, and the divine 
likeneſs as its glory. Theſe are the genuine 
fruits of the ſpirit, the natural effects of an 
uncorrupted Goſpel, clearly underſtocd and 
cordially embraced. Theſe are the effects 
which it did remarkably produce in the firſt 
periods of the church, while it was yet 
preached among thoſe who had been born in 
the - uncomfortable darkneſs of heatheniſm, 
of educated under the bondage of Jewiſh 
L 4 cere- 
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| ceremonies and ſuperſtitions ; while it was 
yet confirmed by figns and wonders, and car- 
ried about with it the teſtimony of God in 
wm gifts of the * Spirit. | 


The Goſpel has ſtill the ſame ſalutary ten- 
dency, the ſame efficacy to deliver us from 
the pollutions of the world, and to make us 
partakers of the divine nature. The Goſpel 
has ſtill the ſame truth, the ſame credibility, 
the ſame evidence ; for, though no miracles 
be at this day wrought in atteſtation of it, 
yet the miracles that anciently were wrought 
in proof of it are come down to us well atteſted, 
and to theſe is added the viſible completion 
of ſeveral of its prophecies ; and to the ſame 
efficacy, to the ſame credibility, I truſt I may 
alſo add, that it has at leaſt, in ſome degree, 
actually the ſame effects. Is there not a ſoul 
whoſe ſins the terrours of the Goſpel now 
reſtrains? Is there not a ſoul whoſe duties 
the promiſes of the Goſpel now animate ? 
Is there not one living monument of the 
power of chriſtianity ? None whowalk worthy 
of their holy vocation ? None who are ſanc- 
tified and comforted, and ſaved by the faith 
of Jeſus? Yes, my brethren, you know there 
are, 
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are. The Goſpel, as it was at firſt, at this 
day is a very powerful inſtrument in the moral 
government of God; and if the fulfilment of 
its prophecies, the period of which is elapſed, 

can juſtify our faith in thoſe of which the 
period is not yet come, we are warranted to 
entertain the pleaſing expectation of the more 
general, and more glorious triumphs of the 
truth, as it is in Jeſus. * 


Such ſeems to be in general the idea which 
the Scriptures give us of the divine govern- 
ment with reſpect to this world of ours, of 
the progreſs, of the revolutions, the means 
and inſtruments of that government from its 
commencement to the preſent time. In which 
you will eaſily perceive, that they repreſent 
all the external events of life as proceeding 
from the will of God, and at the ſame time 
every thing that reſpects the moral character 
of man as proceeding from him alſo. There 
are, moreover, both in the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian Scriptures, beſides what may be inferred 
from the hiſtory that they give us of divine 
providence, many peremptory and poſitive 
declarations upon this ſubject. 


GY Let 
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Let us, therefore, for a few. moments, at- 
tend to what they teach us. , You will find, 
if I miſtake not, that whateyer has been ſet 
before you concerning the divine government 
as the dictate of reaſon, is alſo the yoice of 
revelation. | 


Thus, for example: Has it been qbſerved 
to you that the greateſt and winuteft, the 
moſt trivial and important events of life, are 
all alike the objects of divine notice, and the 
| ſubjects of divine care? The Scriptures too 
declare that, as on the one hand he removeth 
kings, and ſetteth up kings, and thus deter- 
mineth the fate of nations; ſo on the other 
hand © the hairs of our heads are all num- 
„ bered, and not a ſparrow falleth to the 
« ground without our heavenly Father.” 
Has it been obſerved to you, that the preſer- 
vation of every creature, as well as its exiſt- 
ence, that its continuance in life, as well as 
its introduction into it, muſt be aſcribed to 
—_ The Scriptures too declare, that by 

him all things conſiſt; that he uphold- 
eth all things by the word of his power; 
that © they continue unto this day accarding 


to © his ordinances ;” that“ he pnly maketh 
4 us 
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us to dwell in ſafety ;”” that in his hand 
*« ig the ſoul of every living thing; that 
* he preſerveth both man and beaſt.” 


Theſe. things are to be conſidered as the 
teſtimony, of God himſelf concerning his own 
government ; and if you will not believe your 


Having ſo largely laid before you the proofs 
of the divine government, one of the firſt 
and moſt important dodtrines of religion, both 
from reafon and from Scripture, I might now - 


proceed to the conſideration of thoſe things 
which render it of ſuch importance, viz. its 
influences upon the temper of the heart, and 
the conduct of the life. But this is too large 
a field to enter on at preſent ; let me-there- 
fore rather exhort you to conſider what you 
have heard; let the concurrence you have 
' ſeen between the dictates of reaſon and the 
declarations of Scripture on this occaſion, 
teach you to regard them as mutual friends 
that may avail themſelves of each other's aid. 
Let it confirm your faith in that doctrine, in 
behalf of which they have both appeared; 
and fince the efficacy of any doctrine upon 
your 
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your ae and upon your conduct, will 
ever be in proportion to the vivacity and the 
ſteadineſs of your faith in it, let it induce you 
to cheriſh the belief of a doctrine at once fo 
purifying and ſo conſolatory, ſo important 
both to your comfort and your duty, by what- 
ever thoughts may ariſe in your own mind in 
its behalf, and by every conſiderat 
which the word of God may furniſh 


May the great Diſpoſer of events diſpoſe 
your hearts to wiſdom, and may the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, in all things 
where either your enjoyment or your virtue 
is concerned, confirm and increaſe your faith. 
To this end may he give a bleſſing to the 
conſiderations that have now been laid before 
you, and if they prove the means of enliven- 
ing your faith, pray ye that they may enliven 
his alſo through whom theſe * were 
— to you. 


5 10 e : fince this joyful doctrine, 
that without God nothing comes to pals, is 
ſo clear a dictate both of nature and of reve- 
lation, it cannot ſurely be in your power to 
4hink * or even comfortably of:your- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, while you embrace. not this FSI 
or while embracing it, you admit not and 
cheriſh not its genuine influences on your 
heart. While you neglect to do this, you 
are by no means your on friends, no friends 
to the excellence of your characters, no friends 
to the comfort of your lives. Believe ye that 
the Lord God Almighty reigneth? Think 
what they who believe this /bould be in re- 
ſpect of Sling. Think what they * be 

in roſpect of fortitude 1 and Pence. ..,.. 
1 
a Again: as Goſpel of Chriſt 1 ſpeaks 
nothing. inconſiſtent with this language of 
nature and of reaſon; and it adds to their 
language counſels and conſolations which they 
could not give. You are juſtified in receiving 
it; in rejecting it you could not be juſtified, 
for it is a doctrine worthy of all accepration. 
As ye have received Chriſt Jeſus the Lord, 
ſo walk ye in him. Reaſon is a talent for 
which you have to account; and the Goſpel 
is another talent for which you have to ac- 
count, That ye believe it, that ye under- 
ſtand it, this will not avail you, if you have 
not felt it in your hearts; if you have not 
habitually felt it there; if it has not influ- 
| enced 
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enced your lives; if it has not uniformly 
governed theſe, it will prove no bleſſing to 
you in the end; for “if any man has not 
* the Spirit of Chriſt, he is none of his. 
Take his Goſpel for your guide and for your 
comforter ; whatever ye have found in former 
life, I will venture to predict that hereafter 
you will have need of it in both theſe charac- 
ters. This is the language of reaſon; it is 
the language of experience too. Live with 
it at your hearts, and die with it in your 
hands; for I know no other ground of hope 
towards God either for this life, ot for that 
which is to come, but a ſincere and univerſal 
e eee 
his Son. 
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| CAM * to enter on the practical 

application of what has been ſaid to you 
on this ſubject; but previouſly it may be 
proper briefly to remind you of the obſerva- 
tions we have made concerning the nature 
and the evidence of the providence and go- 
vernment of God. You have ſeen, 2 


1 


1. That what we call evil as i 
i. d. che various modes of pain as well as of 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure proceed from God: it is the Lord's 
doing ; the reſult of his will or of his appoint- 
ment. It is not one being that pours out 
bleflings on the world, and another that 
mingles evils with thoſe bleſſings ; both pro- 
ceed from the lame fountain, and flow toge- 
ther in the ſame ſtream. 

2. Though the ſceptre of God extendeth 
unto all, and his providence is exerciſed over 
every creature, yet he rules every different 
ſpecies of beings by different laws, and = 
all according ta their reſpective natures ; ui. e 
in proportion as God hath communicated to 
every claſs of beings the power of governing 
themſelves; in that proportion his own imme- 
diate agency upon them is: withdrayn, except 
fo far as is neceſſary to preſerve them in 
exiſtence, to continue to them the exerciſe of 
their powers, to give efficacy to their voli- 
tions, or to control and 3 the eder, 
of them. rig . i bis, od; bus 


3. As che — of God-is excacific 
in a manner correſpondent to the different 
nature of his different creatures, * it is alſo 

ü adapted 


of 
adapted to the various circumſtances and tem- 
pers of individuals. 


4. The government of God, ſo far as- it 
reſpects intelligent and voluntary beings, is, 
in part at leaſt, carried on by the inſtrumen- 
tality of others. 


5. The government of God is carried on 
by general laws; i. e. as in human govern- 
ments, the laws are a certain rule by which 
we may in general judge upon every occaſion 
what will be the conduct of the governor 
towards his ſubjects, ſo the government of 
God, both natural and moral, proceeds in 
that ſteady conſtant manner, that wherever 
the ſituation, circumſtances and character of 
his creatures are perfectly the ſame, we may 
confidently expect the ſame effects and con- 
ſequences. 


6. Notwithſtanding that the government 
of God is ordinarily adminiſtered by the in- 
ſtrumentality of others, and ordinarily alſo 
according to general laws, yet this inſtru- 
mentality and theſe laws are the reſult of 
God's will, and therefore exclude not the 

M poſſibility, 
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poſſibility, or the probability, that if any 
Juſt occaſion offers, he ſhould act immediately 
by his own right hand as it were, and ſuſpend 
or counteract thoſe laws by which he uſually 
conducts his government. 


7. With regard to all the practical conſe- 
quences of this doctrine, with regard to all 
the influences which the conſideration of the 
divine government ought to have, and would 
naturally have upon our temper and our con- 
duct, it is a matter of perfect indifference 
whether we ſuppoſe with ſome, that every 
event takes place at the proper ſeaſon, and in 
its appointed circumſtances, in conſequence 
of certain delegated powers united, blended, 
proportioned and adjuſted to one another 
throughout all their ſucceſſive operations in 
the firſt formation of the world, with infinite 
and incomprehenſible wiſdom ; or whether 
they proceed from the ſucceſſive commands 
or operations of God, acting from time to 
time according to circumſtances and emer- 


gences. ; 


As to the evidence of the divine govern- 
ment, propoſed under the ſecond general head, 
1 
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you have ſeen that it may be inferred with 
great ſtrength of reaſon, 


1. From various natural perfections of the 
divine mind. 


2. From the relations which God bears 
unto the world as the Creator and the Father 
of it. 


3. The very being of a revelation, ab- 
ſtrated from any thing it teaches on this 
head, is itſelf a proof of the divine providence 
and government. 


4. One ſingle circumſtantial prophecy, 
verified and accompliſhed, affords a convincing 
argument of this; how much more that 
amazing ſeries of prophecies which is con- 
tained in the ſacred oracles of God. 


Many ſtriking facts which manifeſt the 
wiſeſt, and the kindeſt purpoſes, have been 
produced as bearing teſtimony to the govern- 
ment of God ; and we have farther confirmed 
this joyful truth from the general and perpe- 


| tual good order of the world. And, 
M 2 Laſt 
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Laſt of all, we ſubjoined a brief ſurvey of 
the repreſentation which revelation gives us 
of the government of God, and of the doc- 
trine it has taught concerning it. 


All the particular parts of this diſcourſe 
have been practically applied by us as we 
went along. I now proceed to the third 
general head, viz. 


To inquite what influence it ought to have 
upon our temper and our conduct, and this 
will lead to the general practical improvement 
of the whole. 


In the firſt place, how glorious an idea 
does this give us of the divine excellence and 
majeſty. 


_ How incomprehenſible is the knowledge 
of God, from whom nothing is concealed in 
heaven or on earth, or under the earth ; who 
overlooks not the fituation»of a ſingle atom, 
or the riſing of a fingle thought! He counts 
the hoſt of heaven, and through an immea- 
ſurable extent of empire, calls all his ſubjects 
by their names. In one immenſe ſurvey he 

| beholds 
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beholds every creature, from the angel of his 
preſence down even to the mſe&t and the 
herb, -and the duſt we tread upon. The 
meaneſt individual of his kingdom is not un- 
noticed by him; or the meaneſt circum- 
ſtance of the meaneſt individual. All hearts 
are open to him; all ſecrets are revealed to 
him: as to him there is no darkneſs and no 
myſtery, ſo in him there is no ignorance, and 
for him there is no information. In every 
inſtant he diſcerns every motion and every 
thought, though they amount to myriads on 
mytiads; and though in the inſtant that they 
are produced they periſh. As he diſcerns 

whatever is within us, or above us, or around 
us, or beneath us, as wide as immenſity it- 
ſelf, without labour, without over-ſight, and ; 


without ſucceſſion, eaſily, perfectly, and in- 


ſtantly; ſo he diſcerns whatever comes to 


paſs throughout the univerſe, without error, 


without ſurprize, without confuſion; clearly, 
calmly, and unweariedly accompanying, as it 
were, the univerſe, through its unceaſing 
changes, comprehending all things with 
greater facility and certainty than the moſt 
enlarged mind he has created comprehends 


the ſmalleſt portion of his works ; knowing 


M 3 even 
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even the moſt intelligent of his creatures 
more perfectly than they are known unto 
themſelves. ; 


Such is the knowledge which the great 
Ruler of the world muſt poſſeſs and exerciſe 
in the government thereof; a knowledge fo 
high, that we never can attain unto a juſt 
conception of it; ſurpaſſing all our thoughts, 
and juſtifying all our wonder. Nor could 
the government of the world be carried on if 
this knowledge were not as wonderful in its 
application as it is incomprehenſible in its 
extent. What prudence, what wiſdom, is 
not neceſſary to maintain the order, the com- 
fort, and the intereſts of a little kingdom, of 
a leſs ſociety, yea, even of a family; what 
wiſdom then is not needful to him who un- 
dertakes the government of the world? What 
wiſdom muſt he not poſſeſs who maintains 
the good government thereof, uninterrupted 
and uncontrolled? What innumerable ends 
are there to be purſued in conjunction with 
one another, in a juſt ſubordination, and all 
in ſubſerviency to one great end, the happi- 
neſs of his ſubjets! What innumerable 
principles not only different, but even oppo- 
ſite 
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fite in their natures, are there to be directed 
in their operation, combined together in their 
juſt proportion, actuated to a certain degree, 
and within thoſe limits made effectual, be- 
yond them to be counteracted and reſtrained, 
How many different ſpecies of creatures, how 
many different humours, how many different 
wills; what blind and impetuous paſſions, 
what perverſe and froward diſpoſitions, what 
an infinite variety of objects to be attended 
to, and accommodated one unto another ! 
He who can reconcile, and control and regu- 
late; he who, through all apparent diſorders, 
can maintain the harmony of the world ; he 
who, through all apparent evils, can promote 
its real intereſts, and raiſe out of what appears 
to our narrow minds a mighty chaos, that 
confounds us and oppreſſes us, the fair fabric 
of univerſal heppineſs : how wonderful muſt 
he be in counſel, how abundant muſt he be 
in means! Where but in God is wiſdom to 
be found! Where but in the world's great 
Governor is the place of underſtanding |! 


But farther : however honourab'e the idea 
of. the divine knowledge and wiſdom which 


his government of the world ſuggeſts to us, 
M 4 his 
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his power is at leaſt equally illuſtrated and 
magnified therein. How immenſely ſtrong 
. muſt be that arm on which all nature leans, 
. to which the clods of the valley, and the 
- inſets that inhabit them, and the brutes that 
tread thoſe inſets under foot, and the men 
that rule over the beaſts of the field, and the 
angels that adminiſter unto human intereſt, 
are all alike, and all equally indebted for their 
being, and their continuance in being. How 
inexhauſtible and inconceivable is that fulneſs 
of power which operates upon every other 
being, and within them; from which all their 
powers, like an infinity of little ſtreams, are 
perpetually derived and ſupplied. What a 
force is that which impels the celeſtial bodies 
through their courſes, which confines them 
each to their proper orbits, which gives to 
each their ſtability and ſolidity, which rolls 
every wave along, and fixes every ſand upon 
the ſhore ! How awful he who maketh dark- 
neſs and it is night, who bids the ſun ariſe 
and it is day; who giveth, in their ſeaſon, 
ſeed time and harveſt, and ſummer and winter; 
who raiſeth out of the earth food both for 
man and beaſt ; who fills every portion of the 


— with various forms of life, with in- 
numerable 
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numerable beings, fearfully and wonderfully 
made; who hideth his face and they are 
troubled ; who taketh away their breath and 
they return unto their duſt; who ſendeth 
forth his Spirit and they are created ; who 
prolongs, through infinite ſucceflions, the 
various tribes of living creatures, and who 
alternately blaſts and renews the face of the 
earth. Who is there that hath an arm like 
God, or who can thunder with a voice like 
him ? Who is there but the Lord, that when 
he looketh on the earth it trembleth, and 
when he toucheth the hills they ſmoke ? 
How amazing is that ſtrength which col- 
lected the waters of the firmament, and broke 
open the fountains of the deep, and drowned 
the earth and its inhabitants in the deluge ! 
How tremendous is that power which can 
ſet on fire the heavens, and melt the elements, 
and burn up the earth, and raiſe a new and 
better fabric out of its ruins! How incom- 
prehenſible is his dominion, who can turn 
the proſperity of the wicked to their deſtruc- 


tion, and cauſe all things to work together to 
the righteous for their good ; who with equal 
eaſe can purſue or ſuſpend the laws of nature; 
can effectuate or defeat the purpoſes of others; 
| | can 
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can employ them for his inſtruments, or do 
his will without them; without whom we 
are nothing, and can do nothing; in whoſe 
hand our breath is, and whoſe are all our 
ways! With the Lord Jehovah there is ever- 
laſting ſtrength; all power belongeth unto 
God; the Creator of the ends of the earth 
fainteth not, neither is weary. Who in the 
heavens can be compared to the Lord, or 
who among the ſons of the mighty can be 
likened unto our God? From him as from 
the fountain, . comes all other knowledge ; 
from him as from the giver of every good 
and- perfe gift, comes all other wiſdom ; 
from him as from its ſource, proceeds all 
other power. He diſpenſes theſe in what 
manner and what meaſure it ſeemeth to him 
good ; he worketh all things according to the 
counſels of his own will, and giveth not ac- 
count of any of his matters. Glorious is the 
honour of his Majeſty, and his greatneſs is 
unſearchable. No agents or adviſers ſhare 
with him the honour of his government; for 
who hath known the mind of the Lord, or 
who hath been his counſellor? His empire 
is not bounded by this mountain or by that 
fea ; his dominion is- not limited within this 

age 
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age or period; all kingdoms riſe within his 
territorities, and aggrandize his empire equally 
by their continuance or their fall. All poten- 
tates are his tributaries ; the meaneſt of their 
vaſſals are not more dependant on him. All 
nations are bound to come and worſhip before 
the Lord; yea, all worlds to attend on the 
intimations of his pleaſure. Angels, the hoſt 
of heaven, the higheſt orders of the celeſtial 
hoſt, thrones and principalities, and powers, 
do homage at his footſtool; for all that is in 
the heaven and on the earth is his; all things 
ſerve him; his is the greatneſs, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majeſty. From the world in which we 
live, to the heaven of heavens where he re- 
fides, all worlds obey him; from the duſt on 
which we tread, to the Seraphim that ſtand 
before his face, all creatures, willing or un- 
willing, execute his purpoſes, and contribute 
to his glory ; the living and the dead are both 
alike under his government. Unlimited and 
endleſs, his kingdom extends throughout im- 
menſity, and endures throughout all genera- 
tions. The Lord reigneth ; let the earth 
„ tremble.” 


2d. 
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| 2d. If God be the great Ruler of the 
world, and governs it without interruption or 
control, of what infinite importance is his 
favour ? 


If an earthly ruler be our friend, we reckon 
that all our civil intereſts are ſecure, but if 
God doth according to his pleaſure, both in 
heaven and in earth, in this world and the 
next, his favour muſt be life, and his loving 
Kindneſs muſt be even better than life. It 
muſt be of all things the moſt deſirable, for 
it comprehends in it all things that are good. 
If his power could be controlled, if his will 
could be eluded, if his government could be 
interrupted, if any intereſt of ours lay with- 
out the reach of his-ſceptre and his influence, 
we might then occafionally heſitate concern- 
ing the importance of his favour, and deli- 
berate whether at this ſeaſon or in that cir- 
cumſtance we ſtood in need of it. But at 
all ſcaſons, and in all circumſtances, being 
abſolutely in his hands, holding our lives and 
comforts at his pleaſure, ſuffering only through 
his.appointment, and prolonging our days in 
Joy or in ſorrow, according to his will; 
capable, if he 9 of immortal happi- 


neſs, 
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neſs, and liable, if he commands it, to ever- 
laſting deſtruction, unable to refiſt him, and 
unable to recommend ourſelves to any who 
can- maintain our intereſts againſt God; what 
is it that ſhould be the firſt object of our 
anxiety, what is it that ſhould be the conſtant 
ſubject of our concern, but that without 
which we muſt be wretched, poſſeſſed of 
which no enmity can hurt us, and no evil 
overwhelm or injure us? Would you that 
your friends ſhould love you, make a friend 
of God; would you that their negle&, if 
they do neglect you, ſhould be better to you 
than their love, make a friend of God ; would 
you that your enemies ſhould be at peace with 
you, be ye reconciled to heaven ; would you 
that their hatred ſhould promote your inte- 
reſts, take care you have an intereſt in God; 
would you proſper in the world, you cannot 
do it without God's help. Say not that your 
proſperity may be the reſult of the right and 
vigorous application of your own powers : 
aſk yourſelves from whom thoſe powers are 
derived, by whom thoſe powers are continued 
to you, and who it is that forms the con- 
nexions and conſtitutes the conjunctures that 
are favourable to the right and ſucceſsful 


appli- 
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application of your powers. Whatever are 
your views in life, you cannot attain them 
without God; and though he ſhould affiſt 
you to attain them, yet ſtill you cannot im- 
prove your real intereſts, you cannot enjoy 
them in unallayed comfort without God. 
Would you that your ſouls ſhould proſper ? 
it muſt be through his bleſſing. Are you 
- weary of affliction? there is no aid but in the 
divine compaſſion. Are you burdened with 
a load of guilt? there is no hope for you but 
in the divine mercy. Is your heart fad? your 
comfort muſt come from God. Is your ſoul 
rejoicing ? God muſt prolong your joy, or, 
like the burning thorn, it will blaze and die. 
Does your unexperienced youth need to be 
directed? God muſt be your guide. Does 
your declining age need to be ſupported? God 
muſt be your ſtrength. The vigour of your 
manly age will wither if God does not nouriſh 
and defend it ; and even proſperity is a curſe 
if God does not give a heart to reliſh and 
enjoy it. All hearts, all powers, are God's ; 
ſeek ye then the Lord while he may be found; 
ſeek his favour with your whole ſouls; it is 
a bleſſing that will well reward all that you 
can ſacrifice to purchaſe it; it is a bleſſing 
| without 
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without which nothing elſe can bleſs you. His 
patience may, perhaps, for a moment, ſuffer 
you to triumph; but do not thence conclude 
that you enjoy his favour. If a good con- 


ſcience do not tell you ſo, believe no other 
witneſs, for all the pleaſures that you boaſt 


are but like the pleaſures of a bright morn- 


ing and a gaudy equipage to the malefactor 
going to his execution . Every moment you 
are in jeopardy, and every moment may put 
an end to your jollity, and transform your 
Joys and hopes into deſperate and helpleſs 
miſery. It is but for God to leave you, and 
you are left by every thing you delight in, 
and abandoned to every thing you fear. It is 
but for God to will it ſo, and this night your 


reaſon ſhall forſake you, your health ſhall fail | 


you, your friends on whom you lean ſhall 
fall, and your comforts in which you are re- 
joicing ſhall diſtreſs you. It is but for God 


to will it ſo, and this moment ſhall begin a 


ſeries of perplexities, and fears, and griefs, 
which in this world ſhall never end. It is 
but for God to will it ſo, and this night thy 
foul ſhall be ejected from its earthly taber- 


* Doddridge on the Care of the Soul. 
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nacle, this night thy laſt pulſe ſhall beat, and 
thy laſt breath expire, and thine eyes, for ever 
cloſed upon all thou lovedſt on earth, ſhall be 
opened upon all thou dreadit in heaven. 


No, my brethren, there 1 is not a moment's 
ſafety but in peace with God; there is not a 
moment's ſolid comfort but in friendſhip with 
our Maker. In every ſeaſon, and in every 
ſtate of life, his favour is abſolutely neceſſary 
to us. What infatuation, then, has ſeized 
the ſons of reaſon and of foreſight, that you 
ſeek jr/# what you fondly wiſh for, whatever 
it is that your hearts deſire; and propoſe, if 
you propoſe at all, afterwards to ſeek for that 
favour which alone can fulfil the deſires of 
your heart, and without which their wiſhes 
never can be gratified ! 


Let the time paſt ſuffice you to have held 
ſo ſhameful and abſurd, and dangerous a con- 
duct. Who in his ſenſes would live at enmity 
with him who has all power in his hands? 
Who that pretends to reaſon would delay a 
moment to ſecure his friendſhip if he might 
have it? Give no fleep to your eyes, or 


flumber to your eyelids, till you can congra- 
= tulate 
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tulate yourſelves that God is yours, and you 
are God's. Better had you ſleep in the ſtorm 
upon the precipice, than cloſe your eyes till - 
you have made peace with God. Diſmiſſing 
then every other thought, ſuſpending every 
vain purſuit of this world, go caſt yourſelves 
at the footſtool of your Maker, bewail your 
guilt, deprecate his anger, bind yourſelves in 
an everlaſting covenant to ſerve him and obey 
him ; intreat his mercy for the paſt, and his 
grace for what is yet to come. Acknow- 
ledging in words the providence of God, let 
it alſo be acknowledged in works. Chuſe 
not your portion with the hypocrite ; and if 
you are aſhamed to be numbered with the 
unbelieving, let not your conſciences con- 
demn you, let not your own hearts convict 
you. Where all your intereſts are depoſited, 
thither let all your cares be directed. Where 
all your dependence is, there be your firſt 
and your moſt perfect homage paid. Culti- 
vate in your hearts a lively and abiding con- 
viction of the importance of the divine 
favour ; cheriſh in your ſouls the devouteſt 
aſpirations after it. While the many are 
crying out, who will ſhew us any good, ſay 


ye, Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
N % coun 
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« countenance upon us, and that ſhall put 
« more joy and gladneſs into our hearts than 
« the greateſt affluence of worldly poſſeſ- 
4e fions.” Labour after it as the ſum of 
human happineſs, and pray for it as the com- 
pletion of all you can deſire. Study how 
you may, in all things, walk ſo as to pleaſe 
God; “ for when a man's ways pleaſe the 
«* Lord, he makes even his enemies to be at 
*« peace with him, and then will the great 
Ruler of the world own you for his friends 
when ye do whatſoever he commands you. 
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DISCOURSE XII. 


The ſame Subject continued. 


LAM. uu. 37. 


WHO 19 HE. THAT SAITH, ANDIT COME TH 
To PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT Nor? 


* our practical reflexions drawn from this 
fſubject, we have already obſerved, 


1. How glorious an idea does this give of 
the divine excellence and majeſty ? 


2. That if God be the great Ruler of the 
world, and governs it without interruption 
or control, every other good muſt. be light in 
the balance compared with his favour. We 


come now to remark, 
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In the third place, that if God be the 
Ruler of the world, and diſpoſes all things 
according to his pleaſure, how ſtrongly does 
this juſtify, and how loudly does this call for 
all the duties and exerciſes of religion, 


Shall God reign over univerſal nature, and 
diſpoſe all events for the benefit of his ſub- 
jets, and not a knee be bended at his foot- 
ſtool, not one act of reverence and adoration 
be prefented at his throne? Would you for- 
feit the character of reaſon by ſuch expreſ- 
ſions of your reverence? Is it abſurd and 
indefenſible to ſignify your reſpect to thoſe 
whom you acknowledge your ſuperiours, and 
whoſe excellences you eſteem among the chil- 
dren of men? Do the features of modeſty, 
do the tokens of ſenſibility offend you ? Does 
the mind that thinks humbly of itſelf diſguſt 
you, when, without affectation or imperti- 
nence, it reveals the ſenſe it has of the excel- 
lency and the worth of others? When the 
inhabitants of heaven are deſcribed to you as 
\ ſtanding before God, covering their faces with 
their wings, and crying, © Holy, holy, holy, 
« is the Lord of hoſts; the whole earth is 
e filled with his glory.” When they aſcribe 

cc glory, 
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* glory, and honour, and thanks to him that 
« fſitteth on the throne, and that liveth for 
ever and ever,” do they appear to you 
erroneous? Do they appear to you con- 
temptible? Are they doing what is weak to 
excite your pity, or what is wrong to provoke 
your indignation? The ſentiments of your 
own hearts, for yoy are contemplating his 
fincere and humble worſhippers, will ſuper- 
ſede the neceſſity of any arguments to con- 
vince you that it is mete, and fit, and laudable; 
that ſince God is the Creator and the Sove- 
reign of the univerſe, the homage of his in- 
telligent creation ſhould not be withheld from 
him. The praiſe of God ſhould endure 
% for ever.“ 


3 

Again: if God has all bleſſings in his 
hands, life and death, good and evil, at his 
diſpoſal, is it undutiful, is it indecent, humbly 
to acknowledge our dependence on him, and 
devoutly to pour aut our hearts before him? 
If all the comforts we rejoice in come down 
from God, if they be the fruit of his pure 
liberality and unwearied goodneſs, ſhall no 
ſentiments of religion conſecrate that joy ? 
Shall we brutally be engroſſed by the enjoy- 
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ments, and not one grateful thought be di- 
reed to the Giver? Would this diminiſh 
our delight in them? Would this fink us in 
his eſteem? Would this defeat us of his 
future favours? If we have violated his laws 
who has a perfect right to give us laws, and 
has it in his power perfectly to vindicate their 
honour ; is it becoming, is it honourable, is 
it ingenuous, is it prudent, to palliate that 
which can neither be juſtified nor concealed ? 
to live for ever in the preſence of God, as 
if we never had tranſgreſſed, to walk in his 
ſight, and yet carefully to avoid, or obſti- 
nately to withhold all tokens of repentance 
and all expreſſions of contrition? If God 
were not the Ruler of the world, if his laws 
did not bind us, if his bounty did not bleſs 
us, if our fate were not in his hands, upon 
theſe ſuppoſitions there would be a flagrant 
impropriety in addreſſing to him our prayers, 
our confeſſions, or our praiſe. But Lord as 
he is of univerſal nature, willing as he is to 
attend to your addreſſes, ready as he is to 
accept you. in your approaches to him, re- 
quiring, as he does, that you ſhall aſk of him 
what you would obtain, and refuſing to beſtow. 
upon you the beſt bleſſings that you can re- 


ccive, 
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ceive, unleſs confiding in the duties of reli. 
gion as the means and the condition of ob- 
taining them, you implore them of him the 
Father of lights, whoſe promiſe is engaged 
to give good things unto them that aſk him, 


Think ye, who careleſsly, thoughtleſsly, 
irreverently paſs through life in the habitual 
neglect of religious worſhip, whoſe families 
never join in dutiful addreſſes to our common 
Lord and Father, whoſe cloſets, perhaps, 
never ſee you but when worldly bufineſs 
draws you thither; ye who cauſeleſsly for- 
fake, or indolently attend on the public inſti- 
tution of religion ; conſider ſeriouſly on what 
principles you will juſtify yourſelves when, 
for all theſe things, God ſhall call you into 
judgment. Your own conduct will condemn 
you; by your own practices you will be con- 
victed. You frown upon your children when 
they treat you with diſreſpect; you ſometimes 
expect, that though you know their wants, 
they ſhould aſe your help; you expect that 
when they have received it, they ſhould grate- 
fully acknowledge it ; mercifully as you are 
diſpoſed towards them, you reſent their obſti- 
nacy and inſenſibility if having been undu- 
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tiful they remain unhumbled, Your ſupe- 
riours on earth, if you have any intereſt de- 
pendent on them, with what aſſiduity do you 
cultivate their favour ; no token of reſpect is 
wanting; you reverence their preſence, you 
thank them for what is paſt, you ſolicit what 
you want of them, you carefully excuſe your- 
ſelves for every inſtance of negle& into which 
you have fallen, you caſt yourſelves on their 
candour, you are totally devoted to them, and 
grudge them no teſtimony of your eſteem 
and your attachment ; it may be that you even 
facrifice your dignity to their vanity, and to 
recommend yourſelves to thoſe from whom 
your expectations are, you become officious, 
flattering and mean; yet who is there in the 
world to whom you owe ſuch obligations as 
to God, or from whom you have ſuch im- 
portant expectations? Who is there that has 
done for you what God did not put it both 
in their hearts and in their power to do for 
you? Or who is there that can ſerye you 
with any tokens of friendſhip which God 
muſt not work in them both to will and do? 
Who is your gr ateſt, who is your ultimate 
benefactor? On whom do your moſt im- 

portant intereſts depend? Who is it that is 
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to decide concerning your condition in eter- 
nity? Is this true of thoſe to whom you are 
ſo ſincere, ſo aſſiduous, and ſo warm in your 
.devotions? Did they give you being? Do 
they ſupport you in exiſtence? Have they 
all nature at their command? Is it true of 
them that your ſervices can never exceed their 
merit or your duty? Is it true of them that 
vou cannot ſtand in their fight when once 
they are angry? Let it not, my brethren, 
be your condemnation that you either proſti- 
tute to his creatures what you owe to God, 
or withhold from God what he has a right to 
claim from you. Learn wiſdom of yourſelves, 
and taught by your own conduct in other in- 
ſtances of obligation and dependance, give 
unto the Lord the glory due unto his name. 


4. If God be the Ruler of the world, and 
doeth whatever ſeemeth to him good, how 
terrible a conſideration is it to the ſinner, how 
comfortable a reflexion is it to the righteous, 
how powerful an argument is it to a faithful, 
chearful and unreſerved obedience, 


Conſider, finners, what you are, and what 
you are doing; you ate rebels againſt the 
divine 
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divine government, in a ſtate of enmity with 
God, and while you continue in your impe- 
nitence, you are ſetting at defiance the Creator 
.and the Ruler of the world; and who are you 
that you dare provoke a quarrel with the 
Almighty? Who are you that you dare con- 
tend with the living God? Know ye, ye 
raſh, unfeeling mortals, how terrible a thing 
it is to fall into his hands? Know ye the 
means of eſcaping from his wrath ; know ye 
the price that will redeem your fouls? Can 
there be a more dreadful idea of an enetny 
than that he is immutable, almighty, and 
immortal? Yet ſuch is God to you, ye im- 
penitent and unbelieving, while ye continue 
ſuch an inexorable, omnipotent, and ever- 
laſting enemy. Is it any comfort to you that 
all nature is at his command ? that eternity as 
well as time is under his control ? that the 
ſeen and unſeen worlds are equally under his 
dominion ? Is it any comfort to you that he 
can make your friendſhips to be your ruin ? 
that he ean convert your pleaſure into your 
poiſon, and your ſecurity into a ſnare? Is it 
any comfort to you that by your impunity at 
preſent he can increaſe your puniſhment ? and 
by delaying its arrival, aggravate the miſery 

that 
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that awaits you? Have you ever thought of 
the terrors of the Lord? Have you ever 
ſeriouſly ſet yourſelves in the condition of that 
unhappy man who has finally reſolved upon 
impenitence, and brought upon himſelf the 
laſt vial of divine indignation? If you have 
not, do it now. Think, then, that all the 
evils you can dread, and the evils of which 
the greateſt temporal diſtreſs is ſcarce a ſhadow 
or an emblem, are abſolutely in the power of 
God. He can collect together every ſtream 
of ſorrow, and pour the dreadful deluge into 
your ſoul. He can diſtreſs you in your going 
out and in your coming in, in your riſing and 
in your lying down. He can make your 
labour to be barrenneſs, your reſt to be weari- 
neſs, your hope to be diſappointment, your 
joys to be bitterneſs, and all your ſenſations 
to be agony and anguiſh. Your being is in 
his hands, and if he will, he can prolong it 
in pure and perfect miſery. Your body is in 
his hands, and he can caſt it into the fire that 
is not quenched ; your ſoul is in his hands, 
and he can make all its ideas full of pain, and 
all its expectations full of horror. Life is 
his, and he can determine its circumſtances 
as he pleaſes. Death is his, and he can ſoothe 

Its 
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its pains with celeſtial comforts, or ſuperadd 
unto them the moſt excruciating torments. 
In this life, it is but to ſpeak the word and 
thou ſhalt be ſet forth a monument of eternal 
vengeance for the admonition of all who 
might be tempted to provoke the indignation 
of God. 


But though your plagues ſhould be made 
wonderful, yet all that ends in death is as 
light as the duſt of the balance in compariſon 
of what begins there, for not the voice of 
thunder can repreſent the horrors of that 
voice, when too late repenting ye ſue for 
mercy, and receive no anſwer, but“ depart 
« ye curſed.” Nor can all the ſhrieks of a 
drowning or a burning world image to you 
the hopeleſs miſery of its conſequences. 
When the day of grace is over, when the 
patience of God is paſt, when your ruin is 
for ever ſealed, what will it avail to wiſh that 
you had not bid defiance to the Lord of na- 
ture? What will it avail to with that you 
rather had incurred the hatred of every crea- 
ture, for then you might have found a refuge 
and a deliverer in God? Have pity on your- 


ſelves, ſinners, and do not wage ſo unequa} 
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and fo dangerous a war. God reigns, and 
muſt. reign : let the earth know, and fear, 
and tremble. 


Happy they who entertain thoſe reverent 
thoughts of God, and cultivate thoſe pious 
diſpoſitions towards bim which lead them to 
the imitation of his character, and the obedi- 
ence of his laws. In him they have a friend 
which is better to them than all other friend- 
ſhips; for all hearts and all powers are his. 
Their God is the Lord of nature, and the 
Ruler of the univerſe ; the Author and Diſ- 
poſer of all events. Were they themſelves 
almighty, they would not be ſo happy, unleſs 
they were, at the ſame time, all-wiſe; and if 
they were all-wiſe, they would at all times 
be what it is the will of God they ſhould be; 
1. e. What they are. Many other bleſſings 
they enjoy, which the wicked know not of. 
All nature is kindly diſpoſed and over-ruled 
unto their good; their good mult of neceſſity 
be promoted, for the righteous Lord loveth 
righteouſneſs, and his counſel ſtandeth firm 
for ever, and the thoughts of his heart unto 
all generations. Exceeding great and precious 
are the promiſes they are heirs to. Too great 
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for the language and conceptions of mortality 
to explain, but not too great for God to * 


You may indulge your cublimet ation. 
ye children of God; you may exerciſe the 
firmeſt faith, for your Father and your Friend 
who loves you is almighty. Nothing but his 

wiſdom can limit his beneficence ; nothing 
but your apoſtacy can defeat you of his pro- 
miſes. Through life he attends you with a 
ſhepherd's care, in death he will ſuſtain you 
with a parent's pity, and after death will diſ- 
play to you all the glory and munificence of a 
God. Rejoice, then, in the Lord, ye righte- 
ous, for praiſe is comely for the upright. As 
our obedience promotes our joy, let our joy 
enliven our obedience ; as we hope, ere long, 
to begin the better duties of a better world, 
let us do what we can to make a heaven of 
earth, Let us exhort one another to obedi- 
ence, and call vpon one another to be glad, 
ſaying, praiſe our God all ye his ſervants, and 
ye that fear him, both ſmall and great. 
Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
« is King. Let us be glad, and rejoice, and 
* give honor to him that ſitteth on the throne 
« for ever and ever.” 
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DISCOURSE XIII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


LAM. iii. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COME TH 


To PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH.IT NOT? 


| ba the progreſs of our practical remarks, 
we obſerved, 


3. That if God diſpofes all things accord- 
ing to his pleaſure, how ſtrongly does this 
juſtify, and how loudly does this call for, all 
the duties and exerciſes of religion? 


4. How terrible a conſideration muſt the 
uncontrolable power of God be to the ſinner, 
and how comfortable a reflexion to the 
righteous, | 


We 
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We come now to obſerve, 


5. That if God be a great King over all 
the earth, then we, of whatever nation, 
tongue, or kindred, are all fellow ſubjects. 


Strictly and properly there is but one King; 
we are all his vaſſals and his ſervants. Dif- 
fering in name, in all eſſential circumſtances 
we differ not at all; we are all the creatures, 
and therefore we are all the ſubjects of the 
fame great King ; and whatever convulſions 
agitate the world, his kingdom cannot be 
moved. What is your family or mine? No- 
thing but collateral branches of the one great 
family of God. What is your rank in life, 
and what is mine? However the world may 
have diſtinguiſhed them by the names of high 
and low, in reality they are nothing bat the 
offices which our common Father hath 
aſſigned us in his own great houſe. 


Let pride hear this, and be abaſhed; let 
modeſty attend to it, and be comforted. Let 
all who are capable of juſt and humane affec- 
tions yield their hearts unto its influences, 


and regard all mankind as the ſubjects of the 
| ſame 
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fame King, and the children of the ſame family, 
One day they will find that in the eye of God 
they were ſo, let them therefore regard the 
miſeries of others as a demand upon their 
compaſſion, the wants of others as a claim 
on their abundance, and the difficulties of 
others as a motive to the kind and the liberal 
exertion of their powers to relieve and bleſs 
them. Thus they will be, indeed, the chil- 
dren of their heavenly Father; otherwiſe 
they can neither be like God, nor: be loved 
by him, 


6. If the world be ruled by God, and all 
things proceed according to his direction and 
appointment, how reaſonable is it that we 
ſhould chearfully ſubmit unto the preſent, and 
lay afide all anxieties about the future ! 


Is there ſomething i in your lot that you do 
not reliſh? mend it if you can; God gives 
you the power that you may uſe it. If you 
cannot, why do you tepine? It was God 
who appointed it unto you ; God's will muſt 
be done, and your's oppoſes it in vain. By 
your chearful acquieſcence you may make a 


virtue of neceſſity, and transform your afflic- 
O | tions 
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tions into bleſſings. By your fretfulneſs and 
| diſcontent you add affliction to affliction, you 
pervert the deſign of providence in viſiting 
you therewith, you turn ſorrows into crimes, 
you loſe all the benefit of the divine viſita- 
tions, you fondly throw away the occaſions, 
and the means of dignifying your character, 
and magnifying your reward. You renounce 
the conſolations of God and a good conſci- 
ence, and double the burdens that might have 
fat very light upon you, had you but poſſeſſed 
your ſoul in patience, and in well doing com- 
mitted your intereſt to heaven. 


If my conſcience does not ſmite me for 
my tranſgreſſions, if my heart does not teach 
me that my ſufferings are the' puniſhment of 
my fins, and the miniſters of God to awaken 
me to repentance, how ſoothing is the thought 
that I am not the ſport of chance, or aban- 
doned to' a miſerable fatality, but the care, 
the charge of providence and God. How 
reviving is the thought, that all my ſorrows 
come from thence from whence all my bleſ- 
ſings flow. Is this cup adminiſtered by God, 
and ſhall I refuſe to drink it? Shall I drink it 
with reluctance and repining? That would 
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be uüdutiful to 1 and unfriendly to myſcif 
for God, ſure, never can be. cruel to his 
people ; God, ſure; never can be deaf to their 
complaints; he knows our frame, and re- 
members that we are duſt; The almighty 
God, the Lord of nature, hath no intereſts 
to ſeek but the intereſts of his people. Wile 
as he is in counſel, abundant as he is in 
means, let me inculcate it upon my heart, 
that a more grateful would have been a leſs 
friendly lot, and that no other diſpoſition of 
my perſon,' of my affairs, of my circum- 
ſtances, or of my friends, could ſo perfectly 
have anſwered the gracious purpoſes he bears 
to me; if, therefore, my hopes are blaſted, 
believe, my ſoul, the blight is better for thee 
than the bloom; if my cares and labors have 
been fruſtrated, the diſappointment is better 
for thee than ſucceſs. If thou be in heavi- 
neſs, it is not without need ; ſome end thy 
afflictions have, and that end is good, becauſe 
God is love. If a friend has wounded me; 
if an enemy. has injured me, let me not re- 
ſent it; let me not indulge my wrath; let me 
not 8 my attention unto them ; let me 
aſk who bade them ſtrike me, who placed 


me in n their reach; let me conſider it as the 
O 2 deed 
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deed of God, and' let me ſay, © it, is the 
4 Lord, d0 with me what ſeemeth to th thee 
=" good While I fit under the ſhadow of 
110 how does it compoſe my mind, and 
reconcile 'me to my ſtate ; how does it gild 
the gloom, and make adverſity put on a ſmile; 
to think that it was God who led me thither, 
and that it is God who ſuſtains 1 me there! 
Peace then, my riſing paſſions ; courage, my 
dejected foul ; collect thy fortitude, maintain 
thy character, hold faſt thy hope, and let 
faith wipe away thy tears. * Although the 
« fig tree ſhall hot bloſſom, neither ſhall 
« there be fruit in the vine; though the 
labor of the olive ſhall fail, and the fields 

„ ſhall yield no meat; thoug h the flock ſhould 
«- be cut off from the fold, and there ſhould 
« be ho herd in the ſtall, yet I will rejoice 
« in the Lord, I will Joy in 1 the God of my 
1 « Glvation.” 


Thus faid the prophet. Happy 8 
we admire thy piety, we reverence thy faith. 
And are we then under a better diſpenſation, 
under a more glorious exem zplar, under a more. 
illuſtrious diſplay of the” divine merey and 
compaſſion, and are we yet to teach i in the 
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great duties of reſignation and of truſt in 
God? Make haſte, my friends, to learn the 
important and delightful leſſon, for there js 
no true peace in this uncertain, changeful 5 
world, till you can rejoice in the government 
of God, and fay, in the unaffected triumphs | 
of - devotion, Father, glorify thy name; not 
my will, but thine, 0 God, be done. 


A juſt acquieſcence in the preſent, vill 
baniſh all ſolicitude about futurity; the fame i 
principles will cure you both of diſcontent 
and of anxiety, If it be a juſt deduRion, | 
that becauſe God reigneth my preſent lot is. 
good, a true occaſion of ſatisfaction and 
thankſgiving, it is as reaſonable a concluſion 
that becauſe God will reign. for ever, the | 
future lot of all who dutifully commend their 
intereſts to him, ſhall for ever be diſpenſed 
to them with unerring wiſdom, and with per- 
fect love. Quit, then, your cares, my friends, 
and caſt your burdens on God. Take an 
apoſtle' I counſel: © Be careful for nothing, | 
« but in all things, by prayer and ſupplica- 
« tion with thankſgiving, let your requeſts 
be made known unto God; and that peaceof | 
10 his, which paſſeth underſtanding, ſhall keep 
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1 know not what the * hour is lead- 
ing on, and why ſhould I wiſh to know ? 
The government | of the world i is not mine ; 
it is in better hands ; z in the beſt hands; in 
God's; and can you not truſt God? Can 
his wiſdom err ? Can his power fail ? Can 
his goodneſs hurt you ? If he offer thee the 
determination of thy own. circumſtances, 
wouldſt thou not be a fool to take it ? If thou 
kneweſt thyſelf, wouldſt thou not moſt 
earneſtly deprecate ſo dreadful a calamity ? 
Wouldſt thou not moſt fervently beſeech him 
that he would not abandon thee to thine own 
folly, and thy own weakneſs ? Wouldſt thou 
not return the offer unto God, and adore his 
condeſcenſion and his grace, that he would 
ſtoop to notice thee, and to intereſt himſelf 
in the management of thy affairs ? Mind 
thou thy duty then, for that is thine ; ; God 
will mind thy intereſts, for that is his. Do 
ye the work that he has given you to do; it 
depends on God to provide for your preſent 
comfort, as well as to pay you your laſt 
reward. 


Many 
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Many other practical conſequences, of no 
little moment, might be deduced from the 
providence ànd government of God. But as 
your time requires me to recall my thoughts, 
I ſhall only juſt mention to you the following. 


7. If the government of the world, and 
the diſpoſal of its affairs, be God's, it be- 
comes us, at all times, to maintain a humble 
ſenſe of our dependence on him, and to form 
all our ſchemes and purpoſes not only in con- 
formity to his laws, ſo that we propoſe no- 
thing that is wrong, but alſo in ſubmiſſion to 
his pleaſure and appointment, ſo that we 
expect nothing but as he wills, 


If the government of the world were in 
our hands, we might take our meaſures, and 
form our expectations peremptorily and abſo- 
lutely ; ſince it is not, let us be inſtructed by 
thoſe reflexions that ariſe from this paſſage of 
the apoſtle : Go to now, ye that ſay to-day 
* or to-morrow we will go into ſuch a city, 
* and continue there a year, and buy and ſell, 
* and get gain, whereas ye know not what 
„ ſhall be on the morrow, for that ye ought 
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cc to fog, If the Lord will, we ſhall live, and 
40 d this or that,” PENS 


% 


| Finally, my brethren, fince one is our 
Maſter, let our hearts be one. Since we are 
the ſubjects of one empire, 'the- members of 
one family, let us unite our endeavours to 
promote the glory of our King, and the com- 
mon interefts of his kingdom. Obedient 
ourſelves, let us do what we can to recover 
the diſobedient to their allegiance, and to re- 

tain the faithful in it. To our example, to 
our admonitions, to our remonſtrances, to our 
labors, let us add our prayers. With one 
heart, day and night, let us addreſs our com- 
mon Lord, and ſay unto him, in the words 
of his beloved Son, 7 Thy kingdom come, 
« and thy will be _ on earth as it is 1 in 
_ heaven,” | 


# 
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DISCOURSE XIV. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


LAM. iii. 37. 


WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
TO PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT NOT? 


N our laſt diſcourſe on the practical re- | 
marks ariſing from this ſubject, we ob- 
ſerved, | 


5. That if God be a great King over all 
the earth, then we, of whatever nation, 
tongue, or kindred, are all fellow ſubjects. 


6. That if the world be ruled by God, and 
all things proceed according to his direction 
and appointment, how reaſonable is it that 

| We 
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we ſhould ſubmit chearfully to the preſent, 
and lay aſide all anxiety about the future? 


7. That if the government of the world, 
and the diſpoſal of its affairs, be God's, it 
becomes us, at all times, to maintain a humble 
ſenſe of our —— 1 him. We would 
now _ — 2 


8. That if God is the ſupreme Ruler of 
all events, we may hope well concerning the 
ues of this preſent ſcene. 


, Whence came evil? is a queſtion, the ſolu- 
tioif of which, even from the carljeſt ages 
whereaf we have any information, has been 
moſt anxiouſly ſought for by the thoughtful 
and the ſerious among mankind. It ſeems 
that this queſtion had occupied the minds of 
men long before the earlieſt- records of the 
human race that are come down to us, for 
even in the ſtory of the creation there ſeems 
to be continually an oblique reference to the 
evil that was in the world and the origin of 
that evil, in the reflexion that the narrator 
adds, at the end of every day's work con- F 


cerning the productions of that day, viz. 
| cc God | 


/ 
— 
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1 God ſaw that it was good.” The'gradual  - 
improvements of ſcience have been gradually 
leſſening the painful impreſſions which the 
appearance of evil, in the works of God, is 
apt to make upon a pious and reflective mind. 
Many things, both in nature and in provi- 
dence, which, in the eyes of former ages, 
hung like a thick cloud upon the glories of 
the divine character, to us, more advantage- 
ouſly, ſituated, and better furniſhed for the 
view, reflect thoſe glories in the cleareſt and 
moſt ſtriking light. From this confideration 
there ariſes no inconſiderable degree of hope, 
that the time will come, perhaps, in this 
world, when our ſucceſſors of the human 
race ſhall ſee, with full conviction, that even 
thoſe things which now remain with us as 
difficulties in the creation and providence of 
God, are no leſs faithful witneſſes of his wiſ- 
dom and his goodneſs than thoſe plainer and 
more obvious inſtances thereof, which we 
moſt cordially admire and praiſe. The im- 
provements of ſcience concur with the decla- 
rations of religion to aſſure us, that the 
counſel of the Lord ſtandeth firm for ever ; 
that without him nothing comes to pals ; and 
that a as all things were created, ſo all things 
are 
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are diſpoſed ind governed by 'a powet that is 
uncontrolable, directed by unetriiig wiſdom,” 
and actuated bythe pureſt ſentiments of be- 
nignity and love! Is there evil in the 
city, faith" the prophet; “ and the Lord 
4 hatt not donetit?” If Gb# be the'fove- ; 
reign Ruler of the: world, 'though' the queſ- 
tion were aſked of evety city in every region 
of. the: carth, the reply muſt be in God's oõẽn 
language: .* Heikilleth and he maketh'alive, 
« the formeth᷑ the light and ereateth dark- 
« -neſs; he maketh peace and createth evil! 
„J the Lord,” fays he? do all' theſe 
„ things; who could do them but himfelf? 
for there is not a power in nature but is under 
his control; not à principle but derives: its 
being from him. How important is this 
truth. Ho joyful are its-'conſequetices ! 
Of hat moment to the peace and happineſs 
of mankind! How full of hope and tbnſo- 
lation! All I-feel and all T fear, doe it come, 
and muſt-it come from God? Then my ſuf- 
ferings are bleſſings, for in God there is no 
malignity; my pains and my apprehenſions 
are good for me; though for the prefent not 
joyous but grievous, they will yield to me 
hereafter a far more exceeding and more laſt- 

ing 
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ing weight of glory. For the |preſent, in 
appearance, deformed and offenſive, like the 
putrifying ſeed, like that ſeed riſen up into 
verdure, bloom apd . fragrance, and abountling 
With invitipg and refreſhing fruits, our preſent 
troubles, myſt become. hereafter our delights; 
if not in this, world, yet in ſome better world 
to come, they; will bleſs us with their friendly 
ade, and will yield us, as the apoſtle ſays, 
* the fruits of righteouſneſs, which are like, 
and peace, and joy, for evermore. 


In the eye of God the previous evil co- 
aleſces with the following good, and is ab- 
ſorhed in the ſuperior happineſs that it pro- 
duces. What he ſees in proſpect we ſhall 
behold in retroſpect. When death has purged 
our ſight, and enlarged our ſphere of obſer- 
vation, when the great year of God's govern- 
ment bas gone round, when every principle 
of this preparatory ſtate has put forth all its 
influences, and the harveſt is fully come, 
then, in our view, will the ſufferings of this 
life be ſwallowed up in the enjoyment. of the 
next, and nothing will preſent itſelf before 
us but one immenſe ſurvey in every ohject, 
and in every, occurrence. glorifying the great 

Lord 
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Lord of all, and prompting us to praiſe bim. 
and rejoice in 1 for ever. | 


The Houds that "ED upon this preſent 
ſcene ſhed no more darkneſs on it than that 
with which God has cheſen to ovetcaſt it. If 
God be good, and there be no power by 

which his power is controlable, the clouds 
muſt vaniſh, and the ſcene muſt brighten, 
and all muſt end well at laſt. Pain muſt 
ceaſe; error muſt have. an end; vice muſt 
be extirpated ; death muſt be deſtroyed ; and 
the ſcene which theſe glorious revolutions 
will lead on muſt be better on the whole, and 
to every individual of God's faithful ſubjects 
better, than the iſſue could have been from 
any other initiatory ſcene, in which errör, 
vice, and pain, and death, had had no place. 
Theſe glorious revolutions you will ſee; God 
grant that you may have a joyful ſhare in 
them. Fit yourſelves, my friends, in the 
firm perſuaſion of this truth; for if God be 
the King eternal and ortal, an indiſputable 
truth it is. Fix yourſelves in the firm per- 
ſuaſion of it. It will animate your obedience 
to the will of God, it will compoſe you into 
the moſt placid reſignation to his pleaſure, it 
will 
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will enable you to think well of life, and of 
all its circumſtances and viciſſitudes; it will 


reconcile you even to death itſelf, and ſupport 
you under all that you muſt ſuffer from it. 


Io attain: this ſtate of mind it may help 
you to remember the example of Jeſus. His 
day of duty was dark and cloudy, thick over- 
ſpread with ſorrow, beſet with difficulties, 
and ending in the acuteſt ſufferings, and the 
moſt painful death. But did he deſert his 
duty becauſe it was difficult? And how did 
all this ſuffering end? Is he now. in heavi- 
neſs, deſpiſed, reviled, combating with error 
and prejudice? No, my friends, he, our great 
exemplar, is fat down on the right hand of 
God, he has led captivity captive ; and if we, 
like him, are faithful unto death, we alſo 
ſhall receive a crown of lite. | 


9. It he Lid God Almighty reigneth, 
then there is no other power to whom we 
can owe an unlimited and unreſerved obedi- 
ence. 


For the powers that be are of God; they 
are his creatures and his ſubjects, and have 
0 no 
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no-authority but that which is derived from 
him; againſt his authority, therefore, their 
-authority is nothing. By whatever 'penal 
ſanctions their injunctions, or their prohibi- 
tions, may be guarded, with you, chriſtians, 
they are to have no weight; for where their 
demands interfete with the demands of God, 
you have a very clear and peremptory rule to 
guide you. Fear not them, ſays the great 
Legiſlator of the Chriſtian church, fear 
* not them who can kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do; but 
« I will forewarn you whom ye ſhall fear: 
% fear him, who after he hath killed, hath 
« power to caſt both ſoul and body into hell ; 
% yea, I fay unto you, fear him.” You may 
have come under authority by your birth, by 
your own perſonal engagements, or by the deed 
of providence, but your ſubmiſſion to ſuch 
authority, if it has no other bounds, muſt 
always be with exception and reſerve for your 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme authority 
of God. This exception extends not only to 
the obedience that parents and maſters may 
require of you, it affects alike the obedience 
that civil governors may demand of you, and 


the 1 that you owe to Parliaments and 
kings. 


4 
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kings. Diſobey God, and who can ſereen 
you from the juſtice of the only Potentate ? 
but of the only Potentate what doubt can 
you entertain that, in aſſerting his authority 
againſt every other, he will defend you againſt 
their reſentment, or indemnify you for all that 
you may ſuffer from it? Does any human 
authority demand of you an unlimited obedi- 
ence? reject the demand, for it is an impious 
infringemeut of the rights of God. Paſſive 
obedience, unlimited ſubmiſſion, are theſe 
doctrines preached to you? Tell the ſyco- 
phant who preaches them, that it is an ab- 
ſurdity and an iniquity to gratify the ambi- 
tion of an individual at the expence of the 
whole ſpecies; and while thus he ſeeks to 
. baſk. himſelf in the ſunſhine of princely favor, 
he forgets the duty that he owes unto the 
only Potentate, who warrants no man, of 
whatever rank or title, to injure and oppreſs 
another. Does any human authority attempt 
to interfere in matters of religion, to impoſe, 
upon you articles of faith which Chriſt has 
not impoſed, and to require of you modes of 
worſhip which Chriſt has not required? 
Faithful in your allegiance to the only Poten- 
tate, and to him whom he hath conſtituted 
P "ad 
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Head over afl i oo Us chi reſiſt that 
atthority. In evety thing that is virtuous, 
that- is Bustent, that is indifferent, be ye 
exemplary in your, obedience to the powers 
that are ſet over you, but in every other 
thing, ſtand faft in the liberty wherewith 
ehriſt has made you free : maintain the truth 
as it is in Jeſus, and receive you no adultera- 
tion of it; let your profeſſions ' ever anfiver 
* thi convidtiotis'of ybur minds; and on no 
occaſion, under no pretence, for no conſide- 
ration whatſbever, contract the guilt of hypo- 
erites and umbelievers. Betray any thing 
tather tllan your chriſtizn privileges; oppoſe 
any thing rather than the truth of God; 
forego any thing rather than the comforts of 
ove confeience, atd intur any 'ehing rather 
than verome enemies to the croſs of Chriſt: 
give uito Cæſar evety thing «that 8 Cæfar's, 
*biit. if C#far ſhould demand it of you, to 
obunteract the-convittions of your minds; if 
ie fliodld requite of you to receive for chriſ- 
ethn truth hät yo are per faded ig not ſuch; 
'f he would"compet you to deny · hat you are 
'perfaaded is, or would '6nly prohibit you to 
Profefs it; remembering the fuperiour pre- 
5 e King 1 and irmortal, by 

— Chriſt 
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Chrift his oracle, and our Lord, tell him with 
reſpect, but tell him it with firmneſs too, that 


theſe things are not his, and give not unto 
Cefar any thing that is God's. 


10. If God be the Sovereign of the uni- 
verſe, a great King over all the earth, if 
without him nothing comes to paſs, if all 
things proceed according to the counſels of 
his will, and are regulated by the operations 
of his providence, it becomes us and behoves 
us to pay a ſerious and continual attention to 
the c current of events. 


For if it be true, that God is the ſource, 
the controller and director of all power, what 
are the occurrences of life? They are the 
deeds of God. And hall an almighty Agent 
be continually exhibiting before us the diſ- 
plays of wiſdom without errour, and of good- 
neſs without partiality, and yet we be ſtupidly 
inobſervant of his conduct ? The occurrences 
of life diſcover his perfections, they manifeſt 
his will, they reveal the principles of his 
government: to an attentive mind, they de- 
clare all theſe things as intelligibly as his 
works ; they ſuggeſt to us many leſſons both 

FS | of 
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of admonition and of conſolation which his 
works cannot read to us; for in this ſtate of 
diſcipline, as we have endeavoured to ſhew, 
there is the higheſt reaſon to believe, that the 
occurrences of life are accommodated in ſuch 
manner to our characters and our circum- 
ſtances as to afford us all deſirable advantages 
for the enjoyment, or the improvement of 
the preſent life, for the correction of what 
God approves not in our characters, and for 
the confirmation and advancement of what 
be does approve, While we paſs through 
life, therefore, and the viciflitudes of life, 
without thought, without obſervation and | 
without. reflexion ye may miſs the leſſons that 
We want, and; we may Joſe the conſolations 
that ye need Look at the life you live, and 
obſerve at. leaſt what preſents itſelf to you in 
the; road that Jou are trayelling. 
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ny 383 you ſeen the fraudulent and inſincere 
profpering. for a little time by the wilineſs 
and the intricacy of their conduct, and at 
length betrayed, expoſed, and overwhelmed, 
by the contempt and indignation of mankind? 
Fave you, ſeen the ſenſual and. ſelf indulgent, 
by, their inordinate * of Heri diverted 


* from 
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from the nobleſt purſuits, disqualified for the 
beſt enjoyment of the preſent life, and cheated 
even of life itſelf, while they were yet dream- 
ing of prolonging it in growing jollity and 
ſelf-enjoyment? Have you ſeen the adula- 
tory and: the intereſted diſappointed of the 
objects that they ſought, at the expenſe of fo 
much time and ſo much truth, and fo much 
ſelf-abaſement? Have you ſeen the upright, 
the honeſt, the ſincere, the contented, the 
undeſigning, favored by divine providence, 
perhaps beyond all that their own induſtrious 
exertions, or probable expectation, could have 
promiſed ? Have you ſeen the maſk pulled 
off from the hypocritical and ſanctimonious, 
and all which that maſk had, for many years 
perhaps, concealed from the obſervation of 
mankind, expoſed to their deriſion and re- 
ſentment? Have you ſeen the idle become 
vicious, and of vicious, profligate, and of 
profligate, incorrigible? Have you ſeen the 
giddy and the gay become firſt thoughtleſs, 


and then averſe to thinking, and afterwards | 


incapable of thinking, proof againſt the moſt 
ſerious admonitions, and the moſt affecting 
ſpectacles, and the moſt alarming expecta- 
— Have you ſeen the fuĩreſt proſpects 
FyY blaſted, 
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bade. and the ſweeteſt hopes extinguiſhed ? 
Have you ſeen the ſweeteſt hopes accom- | 
pliſhed, and yet vexation, | bitterneſs, and 
forrow, following that accompliſhment ? 
Have you ſeen the moſt unpromiſing appear- 
anges iſſuing, when duty or when prudence 
called to meet them, in peace, in comfort, 
and in happineſs ? Have you ſcen the hap- 
pieſt connexions broken, and the moſt un- 
fortunate protracted? Have you ſeen the 
career of hope and joy plunging ſuddenly into 
diſtreſſes and deſpair? Have you ſeen tha 
ſolitary walk of affliction and of melancholy, 
riſing as ſuddenly into comfort and enjoy- 
ment? Have you ſeen the old ſurviving both 
their pleaſures and their uſcfulneſs? Have 
you ſeen the young dying when they thought 
to live, and extended on the bed of death 
when their imaginations had been picturing 
before them a very different ſcene? Have 
| you ſeen the healthy and the ſtrong in the 
maturity, in the ſtableſt period of life, when 
their dependents reſted on them as on a rack 
that ſhopld not fail, and when their own 

hearts were exulting in the proſpect of long 
utility and of long improvement; theſe have 
* and ſinking 
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ſuddenly like a full blown flower that has been 
eaten at the root? Theſe things Save bern 
ſeen, they are ſeen every day. Think, my 
friends, what ſay theſe occurrences unto you? 
There are leſſons that they read you, and theſe 
leſſons are fo plain and ſo affecting, that if 
you will attend only to the ſpectacle which is 
exhibited, you will need no help of mine cither 
to interpret or to enforce them. 
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DISCOURSE XV. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


LAM. iii. 37. : 

WHO IS HE THAT SAITH, AND IT COMETH 
To PASS, WHEN THE LORD COMMAND= 
ETH IT NoT? 


| E obſerved, in our laſt difcourſe, on 

the practical remarks drawn from the 
conſideration of the univerſal and uncon- 
trolable government of God, 


In the eighth place, that if God is the 
ſupreme Ruler of all events, we may hope 
well concerning the ifſues of the preſent 


9. That if the Lord God Almighty reign- 
eth, then there is no other pawer to whom 
| we 
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we can owe an unlimited and unreſerved 
obedience. 


10. That if God be the Sovereign of the 


univerſe, it becomes us and behove$ us to 
pay a ſerious and continual attention to the 
, current of events. And this brings me in 


the - Eꝶ93 4 „ — - 


11th and laſt place, to one of the moſt 
important, and yet moſt neglected ſubjects, 
in the whole of practical religion, namely, 
that if without God nothing comes to. paſs, 
it becomes us, and bghoves us to acquire, to 
maintain, and cultivate the ſpirit of devotion. 


By the. ſpirit af devotion, - I underſtand; an 
buabitual ſenſe of God upon the heart, a pow- 
erful tendency of thought towards. bim, an 

eaſy ſuſceptibility of every religious affectian, 
a lively ſenſibility of ſoul to every thing that 
is in God, that comes from God, or is con- 


nected, with him; and a conſtant, proneneſt 


of mind to unite and ;intermingle the idea. of 
the great Creator and Ruler of the univerſe 
with all the other thoughts, 1 and 


er af gur heart. 
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Such is the temper of which I ſpeak. 
The man in whom this fpirit lives, fees God 
in every thing that furrounds him, or occurs 
to him, and regards him in all he is, and in 
all he does. In his view, the heaven is God's 
throne, and the earth is his footſtool. The 
clouds are his chariot, and he walketh on the 
wings of the wind. Does the riſing ſun 
awake him to his duty; it is God that has 
beſtowed on him another day. Does the 
night interrupt his labors ; it is God who in- 
vites him to refreſhment and repoſe. Does 
he caſt his eye upon the buſy ſcenes of life ; 
it is God who, by their ſocial principles and 
mutual wants, has bound mankind unto each 
ather, and united them in families, and cities, 
and communities. Retiring from the buſy 
ſcenes of life, does he lift his eye by night 
unto the ſtarry firmament; it is the breath 
of God that has kindled thoſe immortal fires, 
By day does he fix his view upon the ſwelling 
ocean, watching how its waves ſucceed to 
ſpend themſelves and die upon the ſhore it 
is the hand of God that funk the channel 
they poſſeſs, and it is his decree which has 
preſcribed to them a bound that they may not 
paſs. Da the gayer and more varied beauties 
| | "mm 
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of the earth- on which he ſtands invite his 
contemplation ; it is God that has lifted up 
thoſe awful hills, and it is the ſame mighty 
hand that waters and adorns thoſe fruitful 
valleys; it is God that variegates the vernal 
bloom, that enriches the autumnal harveſt, 
that raiſes, and directs, and reſtrains, and em- 
ploys, unto the wiſeſt and the kindeſt pur- 
poſes, the ſummer's warmth, and the winter's 
ſtorm ; he provideth both for man and beaſt, 


To him, in whoſe heart the ſpirit of devo- 
tion reigns, all nature is a book, m which he 
reads of God, or a mirror, in which he ſees 
the image of his glorious perfections. Every 
unconſcious being is a monument that bears 
inſcribed upon it the ſignature of omnipo- 
tence; and every individual of the ſenſible 
creation is a member of 4:s mighty family, 
who openeth his hand, and fatisfieth the de- 
fires of every living thing. Is ſuch a man 
in health and proſperity ? God is his ſun and 
ſhield: is his health declining, and bis com- 
fort failing, and his ſubſtance waſting ? it is. 
God that is taking from him what he gave. 
Is he injured and oppreſſed by the wicked? 

the wicked are God's ſword, Do thoſe: of 
"49 better 
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better character, of milder temper, and more 
candid judgment, eſteem, and protect, and 
help him ? they are the inſtruments of divine 
mercy, and the almoners of divine bounty. 
Have the works, the providences, the word, 
or ordinances of God, excited in his heart 
the ſacred ſentiments of piety ? he reliſhes 
theſe bleſſed affections; he is well pleaſed that 
they have found their way into his heart ; he 
likes his heart the better that it is ſo well 
affected towards God. He does not willingly 
or haſtily expoſe it to the influence of any 
foreign objects, however innocent their in- 
fluence might be. He finds too great a plea- 
ſure in the conſciouſneſs of devout affections 
to ſacrifice them at the ſhrine of vanity or 
diſſipation, or at any other ſhrine. He keeps 
his heart with all diligence, that it may not 
be forſaken by ſuch welcome gueſts ; and it 
is an obje of ſerious attention, and of ſtudi- 
ous care with him, to cheriſh and retain them 
in his breaſt. Is he tempted ? he ſays as 
Joſeph did; how can I do this great wicked- 
neſs, and fin againſt God. Has he erred ? 
the language of his heart ſunk in contrition 
and repentance is, F ather, I have finned 
« againſt heaven, and in thy fight,” Has he 
over- 
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evercome temptation and done well? it is 
God that has preſerved him from cron 
tions of an evil conſcience. * By his grace,” 
eee | 


Sch is the ſpirit of devotion, and ſuch the 
character of the man in whom it breathes. 
Can there de a character, can there be a 
temper more correſpondent to the conviction 
of this impottant truth, that without God, 
nothing is, and nothing comes to paſs ; that 
as he is the ficſt great parent mind, ſo he is 
the only Potentate. Would the centrary diſ- 
pofitions, would the oppoſite affections, cor- 
refpond as well to this convictlon? There 
needs not a ſingle word to ſatisfy” "you fully, 
* they would not. | 


if God be the only VET and ſuch 
you have ſeen he is; if he be the "ource of 
powet, the controller of events, the ſpring by 
which every movement of the univerſe, is 
actuated, if it is God that gives us under- 
ſtanding, God is, and is obſerving, and is 
acting, in all places at all times; and if God 
de every where, in what place can it become 

us worger him? And if God at all times 


encom- 
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encompaſſes our path, and our lying down, 
and is at all times within our hearts, at what 
hour can it become us to be regardleſs and 
inſenſible of God? IF there is not one ſoene 
in nature but ſpeaks to us of an inviſible 
Creator ; if in providence there is not one 
occurrence but ſpeaks to us of an inviſible 
Diſpoſer of the world and its affairs; in what 
ſcene can it become us to ſhat up our hearts 
againft the influence of thoſe divine perfec- 
tions it difplays; or in refpe& of what occur- 
rence is it decent that we ſhould not own the 
hand of God? If it is God that gives us 
underſtanding, if it is God that gives external 
nature the power to awaken in us thoſe ideas, 
and thoſe ſentiments of which rar under- 
ſtanding is conſcious, is it right, approveable 
and laudable, that God ſhould not be in all 
our thoughts? If all things are full of God, 
can that heart be what it ſhould be that is 
devoid of pious ſentiments 'and devout affec- 
tions? None of you will fay ſo; and none 
of you can k! oy | 


In a world, where every atom has its buen 
appointed it by God, where not a motion 
2 but it is God that actuates it, nor a 


thought 


© 
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thought exiſts but it is God that gives it 
being, in ſuch a world, what cah be more 
unamiable, what more unnatural, or more 
unjuſtifiable than an indevout and irreligious 
heart? Obſerve, my friends, the conſe- 
quences that this poſition will draw after it. 
Worldlineſs is a great enemy to devotion, and 
diſſipation is as great an enemy. What then 
are we to think of worldlineſs and of diſſipa- 

tion? Can we approve them? Shall we 
vindicate them ? May we allow ourſelves in 
them? | Your own hearts will make the an- 
over for me, and to them I can appeal, that 
- while you are engroſſed by the intereſts or the 
vanities of this world, you are by no means 
ſo ſenſible as you yourſelves think you ought 
to be, to the power, the benignity and the 
various perfections of tht unſeen hand which 
governsit. While your hearts are continually 
expoſed to the influences.of this world, they 
grow callous and incapable of ſublimer ſenti- 
ments; devotion cannot thrive in them. So 
fair a flower will not grow upon the flinty 
rock, and whoever has converſed with obſer- 
vation and attention in the world, whoever 
has remarked the occaſional influence of 
» orldly cares or vanities upon his own heart, 
would 
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would look for che ſpirit of devotion as ſoon 
in the marble ſtatue, as for the prevalence 
thereof in their hearts, whoſe defires are con- 
— or the pleaſures of the world. 


| Devotions a delicate and tender plant ag 
dou. ax tt is our duty and our intereſt to. be 
poſſeſſed of it, it is not eaſily acquired, nei- 
ther can it be carelefsly maintained. It muſt 
be long tended, diligently cultivated, and 
affectionately cheriſhed, . befare it, will have 
ſtruck its. roots ſo. deep as to grow up and 
flouriſh in our hearts, and all along till it 
nttains to its perfect vigor and maturity in 
heaven, it needs to be defended from the ad- 
verſe influences of things ſeen and temporal, 
of 2 vain imagination and an earthly mind. 


The beſt ſeaſon for acquiring the ſpirit of 
deyotion is in early life; it is then attained 
with the greateſt facility; and at that ſeaſon 
there are peculiar motives for the cultivation 
of it. Would you make ſure of giving unto 
God his right, and of rendering to the great 
Creator and Governor of the world the glory 
due unto his name, begin to do it ſoom: be- 
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fore the glittering: vanities of liſe have dazzled 
and enſlaved yeur imagination, before the 
ſordid, intereſts of this warld'have gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of your ſoul; beſote the kmbits q am- 
bition or af avarice, on of voluptuouſneſs, of 
of diſſipation, have enthralled you; while 
your: minds are yet free, and your hearts yet 
tender. preſent them unto God. It will be 
a, ſacrifice ſuperlatively acceptable unto him, 
and nut leſs advantageous unto you. Beſcech 
him that he will awaken in , you! every ſenti- 
merit of piety ; beſeech him that he will 
direct and proſper your endeavours, to ac- 
quire, to keep alive, and to improve, the 
genuine ſpirit of devotion. Intreat him that 
he will give you to behold himſelf in what- 
ever elſe you ſee, and to diſcern his provi- 
dence; in all the events that you obſerve, or 
that you experience. Put your hearts into 
his hands, and importune him, (if impor- 
tunity it may he called) to lay them open 
unto all the bleſſed influences of the diſco- 
veries he bas made of himſelf and of his will, 
in his works, or in his ways, or in his word. 
Amplore him to give you, and preſerve to you, 
the livelieſt ſenſibility to all things, ſpiritual 
and divine; and * you alk. it, ſeek 
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for it, in the conſcientious uſe of the appointed 
means of grace, and by every metbed that 
intelligence, and prudence, and experience, 
recommend Xo yau. Let it be , a; perpetual | 
object with you cvery day, to be improving in | 
this heavenly temper. + The ſpirit bf devotion | 
will be very hard to kindle in the frozen l 
boſom of old age, and not very eaſy to intro- | 
duce: through the giddy heads into the buſy | 
hearts of. manhood, or advanced youth. I | 
do not love to ſpeak evil of the world, and 
you know that I am no advocate: for. ſuper- 
ſtition and auſterity, yet in fidelity to you; 
my friends, I muſt day; that in my appre- 
henſion, at leaſt, ſuch are the preſent man- 
ners of the world, ſuch the mode of educa - 
tion in it, ſuch its prevailing prejudices and 
cuſtoms, ſuch the natural influences of con- 
verſing ordinarily in it, ſuch the views of liſe 
and happineſs which it inſpires, that if the 
ſpirit of. devotion be not formed in early 
youth, there is much danger that it will 
never be acquired at all. Though I might, 
without any degree of ſelf-complacency, ima- 
gine that my habits are now formed, yet I am 
well perſuaded, that if I ſhould, even for a 
little time, accompany. ſome, who by no 
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means think diſadvantageouſly of themiſelves, 
and who are thought well of by the world, 
through all the ſcenes, the converſations, the 
amuſements, the idleneſſes, into which day 
after day delivers them, the ſpirit of devo- 

tion would be totally evaporated: from my 
— ; and except, perhaps, that the ſenti · 
ments of compaſſion might occaſionally agi- 
tate it, as to all the better paſſions of our 
nature it would ſoon be lulled into à ſtagnant 
and unbroken calm. What you experience 
or apprehend I know not, but my judgment 
muſt be directed by that maxim of the pro 
phet, that as face anſwers unto face in 
« water, fo is the heart of man.“ If you 
wiſh then to reach that better world, where 
devotion; pure and ardent, is one of the moft 
ſtriking characters of its inhabitants, and, at 
the fame time; one of the moſt eſſential in- 
gredients in the happineſs that they « enjoy, 
you cannot be too early, and you cannot bo 
too conſtant in your endeavours to acquire 
and maintain tlie ſpirit of devotion. It is an 
aequiſtioh welt worth alt that it can coft you 
fo attain it; for if the genuine fpirit of devo- 
tion occupies your heart, it will preſerve you 
from the is roo in the wotld; 


it 
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it will give you. courage to be ſingular; when 
to do your duty it will be neceflary to be 
ſingular; it will make all your duties eaſy, 
and moſt of them it will make pleaſant to 
you; it will ſhed the ſweoteſt light upon the 
pleaſing ſcenes and incidents: of life, and will 
diffuſe its cheering rays even over the 2 
and moſt gloomy. 


The pleaſures that you may take, will be 
infinitely more enjoyed by you, if Cod, the 
Author of them, has poſſeſſion of your hearts; 
and the pains you cannot ſhun, will be far 
leſs grievous to yon, if God, who maketh 
darkneſs and createth evil, be regarded by you 
as the wiſe and kind Diſpenſer of your lot. 
Remember, then, while you are yet entering 
upon liſe, remember your Creator in the 
« days of your youth, before the evil day 
% comes, and the years draw nigh, in which 
« ye ſhall ſay, 1 have no pleaſure in them.” | 
Thoſe will be bad days to acquire and culti- 
vate the ſpirit of deyotion : but the ſpirit of 
| devotion, acquired and cultivated, and con- 

firmed before, will convert thoſe bad days 
into good ones. If you wonld be happy 
en you die, by: guts whe pon;Jive, If 

you 
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you would be chearful when you are old, be 
religious while you are young. Theſe objects 
you wilt: acknowledge are well worthy your 
purſuit; and to your own convictions 1 
appeal, that there are no other means by 
which you can attain theſe objects. To thoſe 
who have let that golden opportunity ſſip by 
them; whoſe youth is paſt, and the ſpirit of 
devotion net attained; whoſe manhood is 
arrived, and that temper not yet formed; 
whoſe'old age is come, and their hearts till 
ſenſual, frivolous, and vain; I have no comfort 
to adminiſter, for I have no authority to 
comfort you. - Your beſt friends can only pity 
you and pray for you, that God will take 
away your ſtony hearts, and give you hearts 
of ' fleſh. He can do it no doubt; will he do 
it is the queſtion. Never, my young friends, 
never let that queſtion be aſked concerning 
you. Surely you do not envy their condition, 
concerning whom it may be juſtly afked: 
take heed that you do not come into their 


: my 


To conclude : do not fear to admit the 
ſentiments, and to cultivate the ſpirit of devo- 


tion; ; there is nothing tedious, dull, or irk- 
{ , ſome 
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ſome in it. It is pleaſant even as pleaſure's 
ſelf. Though I am about to adopt the lan- 
-. guage of a poet, it is not the language of 
imagination merely that I ſpeak ; what has 
been ſaid of liberty, with ſome degree of 
truth, may, with the moſt perfect truth, be 
faid of the genuine ſpirit of devotion, it alle- 
viates t trouble, and enhances Pleaſure, 


«7 il It makes the gloomy face of nature gay, 
« Gives — the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
.1 Appi8on' $ Care. = 
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